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PART I. 
Of the Origin of Septenary Institutions. 



PART II. 

Of the Mosaic Sabbath ; the Rabbinical Sabbath ; the Sabbath 
of Constantino ; and the Historical Books of the Old 
Testament. 
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Origin of Septenary Insiitutiom. 



nHE septenary division of time has been frequently urged by 

iological writers as a proof of tlie divine origin of the 

Sabbath. It is known that the week of seven days is an insti- 

rtution of great antiquity ; — one familiar to many Eastern nations 

"; the earliest period of which we have any record; but its 

iniversality, which is essential to the argument, has been too 

istily assumed,* and assumed upon no other foundation than 

: preconceived opinions which we are all of us apt to bring 

■ to every inquiry connected with the subject of religion. 

From a passage in Genesis, in which the first reference to a 
labbath occurs, the inference has been drawn (an inference not 
ied by the text), that the first parents of the human race 
were taught by God himself to divide time into weeks, and to set 
■ a seventh portion as a day of rest, and for religious purposes. 
f so, it would of course follow that this institution, or some traces 
[uf it, would be found among all nations; and the impression. 



erruDeoiis y'levia wbich are still entcrtEuncd on this subject eittend to 
Wool belt works of reference. The Encyehpmdia Britannica, which ought to 
e been better informod, observea in the article " Sabbath, " that 

"The aeptenarj division of time hne, from the earliest agnB, been nnifonnly 

Bfibeerred over all the Eoatem world. The Israelites, Afsyrians, Egypciana, Indians, 

■'Aiabians, and Fcreiana have always made nse of a week consisting of seven daja. 

■Many attempts have been made to account for this nnifDrmit}r, bnt a pracCicu eo 

niraal and prevalent conid never have taken place had not [he septenaiy division 

' ' le been instituted from the beginning, and banded dovvn bj tradition." 



Nations bordering upon each other hai 
*ie Gountriei named have never been a 
arid, nor for other parts of the globe. 
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2 Septenary Iii>i(ilufi(ms. 

therefore, on the mind of a large class of persons, is a very 
natural one, that however much a Sabhath may have fallen into 
disuse, or be now dis regarded, the week of seven days has been 
kept by all generations of mankind from the days of the creatioDj 
and continues to be observed in every part of the world. 

The fact, however, is otherwise. 

The classical reader needs hardly to be reminded that the 
ancient Greeks divided their months into decades, or periods of 
ten days; a practice imitated by the French in 1792, with a \'iew 
to the convenience of decimal computation, but without success.* 

The Greek decades were called, 

1, — Men kistamenos, (the beginning of the month). 
2. — Men meson, (the middle of the month). 
3.~~Men phthinon, (the waning month). 

The Greeks had no Sundays or Sabbaths, in our sense of the 
word, neither on tenth days nor seventh days. The first day of 
the month was named non-menia (new-moon day), and conse- 
crated to Hecate (one of the names under which the goddess of 
the moon was usually worshipped) ; tlie other days were called by 
their numerical order, as the second of the Mstamenos, the third 
of the meson, the fourth of the phthinon, &c. ; excepting only 
the last days of the second and third decades, which were caUed 
eikas and triakas (the twentieth and thirtieth). 

In computing time by this method, the Greeks reversed what 
we should call the natural order of progression, — reckoning back- 
wards, — that is, from the larger numbers to the smaller, instead 
of from the smaller to the larger. What we should call the first 
of a decade, they called the tenth ; what we should describe as 
the second, they named the ninth ; and so on throughout the 
series. t 



'., 3x the year 1, ci 



* The lUpubli 

usted of twelve n .. ^ - . 

dedicated to Virtue, GeDius. Labour, Opinion, and Reward; the Bissextile 

being appropriated every fourth year to the renewal of the oath of liberty. 

Each month had three decadea. The moitthB were : — 

Bcgianing Beginning 

Tendimaire September 33 Germinal March 31 

BnmmirB October 32 Floreal April 80 

Frimoiro Noyember Bl Prairial Muy 20 

Nivoso December 21 Meiaidor June 19 

Plnviose Jannury 20 Feridor or Thermidor July 19 

Ventose February 19 FructJdor Augnat IS. 

The lenae of this nomenclature vai exceeded by the wit of an Engliili 

parody, in which the wintermontbswere called Freely, Wheezy, Breezy, &c. 

Penny Cyelnpadia. 

t Some Buthoritiea, however, state that this mode of reckoning wax confined 

to the decade of the phtliinOn, or waning month. 



Septenary Institutions. 3 

pThe Romans had neither decades, nor the week of seven days, 
t divided their months into three irregular intervals, named 
r three fixed epochs in each month, called the calends, the 
^'noTies, and the ides. The days of the calends were the first of 
every month, originally the first day of a new moon, when it had 
been customary to call or summon the people together to mark 
the event by sacrifice or other religious service, and to regulate 
by it days for other puhhc business ; hence the term calendie, 
catfdays, from calo (Greek kaleo), to call, or summon. The 
nones (from norms, the ninth), were the nine days before the 
ides ; and the ides (derived, it is said, from an obsolete verb 
iduare, to divide)* were the middle days of every month. 

Following the numerical order of the Greeks, the Romans 
reckoned to the calends, the nones, or the ides, instead of Jrom 
them : thus, the term iertius caleiidas signified the third day before 
the calends. The third day after calends they described, during 
four months of the year, as the fifth day of the nones; and, dur- 
ing eight months of the year, as the third of the nones. The 
third day after " nonus " they called the seventh of the ides ; that 
is, the eighth day before idas. 

The system was one of some complexity, and must have occa- 
sioned much emljarrasament, after the advance of astronomical 
science had led to the abandonment of the lunar montli, and to 
the adoption of various theories, changed from time to time, for 
regulating the length of the months by the solar year 5 the proper 
mode of efiecting which object was not understood by the 
Romans before the Julian Era — 4fi B.C. Prior to this time 
the year was held to consist of 360 days (instead of 365|), 
divided into twelve months, or moons, of 30 days. To adjust the 
lengtli of the civil year to the solar year, the Romans lengthened 
and contracted their months, sometimes by one rule, and some- 
times by another ; and finally, a discretionary power was left with 
the pontiffs of either intercalating or suppressing any number of 
days, or a month at a time, if they thought it necessary, to adjust 
tlie year to the motions of the heavenly bodies. This power was 
abused to serve political objects. Days of election were retarded 
or passed by, whenever it suited the pleasure of the magistrates, 
until the confusion thus occasioned at last became so great, that 
when the calendar was reformed by Juhus C^sar, the civil year 
so little corresponded with the seasons, that the summer months 
had advanced into the autumn, and the autumn months into the 
winter. Ctesar, following the advice of tbeChaldiean astronomer, 
Sosigenes, put back the 25th of March 90 days, to make it corres- 

s pormected with the full moon. 
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pond with the vernal equinox,* and fixed the lengths of the montl^| 
as they now remain ; but he did not alter the designation of tii^| 
days of the months, or introduce in respect to tiiem any new (^H 
vision. The additional day given to February every fourth yei^| 
(our leap year) was added to the calends, which had then ISda^H 
instead of 15, reckoning from the idus, or middle of February ti|H 
the 1st of March. It was introduced, not at the end of tb^| 
month, as with us, but between the 6th and Jth of the calend^l 
and called the bis-sextus calendas, whence our term bissextile, ^H 
applied to leap-year — the year of 366 days. fl 

Many years, however, elapsed before the Roman people becaii|^| 
fully accustomed to the Julian calendar ; and the change, althou^^| 
an important improvement, must, for the time, have increased th^B 
difficulty of reckoning by calends, nones, and ides, and prepare^B 
the way for a simpler mode of computation. The progress (^M 
conquest about this period made the Roman people acquainte^B 
with the calendars of other nations. The people of India, SyriaJ 
Arabia, and probably Egypt, observed weeks of seven days. 
When these countries, or portions of them, became provinces of 
the Roman Empire, their governors learned to count days in the 
same manner as the Eastern people they governed ; and the 
superiority of the hebdomadal method to the Roman being 
obvious, when once understood, it gradually made its way from 
tlie provinces to Rome. In the third and fourth centuries, 
we find weeks everywhere substituted for the calends, nones, and 
ides ; and the days called by the planetary names of dies Soli» 
(day of the sun), dies LuntB (day of the moon), dies Martin (day 
of Mars), dies Mercurii (day of Mercury), dies Jovis (day of 
Jupiter), dies Veneris (day of Venus), and dies Saturni {day of 
Saturn). 

The astronomical character of these terms shows that the 
adoption of the seven-day week by the Romans was quite inde- 
pendent of the Jewish or Christian religion, although the pro- 
gress of Christianity may have, to some extent, promoted the 
change. The Hebrew names of the days of the week are yom 
echad, day one ; yom sheni, day the second ; yom ahelishi, day 
the third ; yom rebii, day the fourth ; yom c/iamisM, day the 
fifth ; yom shiskshi, day the sixth ; the seventh day, yom shebii, 
and sabbath, or shabbath. 

The Roman names were borrowed, not from the Jews, but 
from the Indian, Chaldiean, or Egyptian calendars ; and it is 

• This was done partly bj^ lengtheiuDg several of the months, and parlly by 
the bold measure of introducing between the months of Novemberand Decem- 
ber, 47 D.c. (for that yeu oi 
the olber of 34 days. 
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curious to trace the influence of the mythology of Western Asia 
8nd Africa, through the Teutonic races, down to our own Saxon 
ancestors, from whom our present nomenclature was immediately- 
derived. By them the seven days of the week were called Son- 
daeg, JHooti-daeg, Tuis-daeg. iVadnes or IVoden's-daeg (in the old 
German, Odinslag), Thurres-daeg, or 2ftor's-day, Friga's-daeg, 
and Selertte's-daeg. 

Of the Egyptian week little is known, and the scanty histo- 
rical references made to it belong to a late period. Herodotus 
merely says (lib. ii. c. 82), that the Egyptians assigned their 
months and days to different deities. Pliny intimates that the 
sovereignty of each day was attributed to ihe planets in the order 
of their revolution ; and Dion Cassius, writing in the third cen- 
tury, when the observance of the week had become general in 
Italy, derives it, with its nomenclaturCj from Egypt. He says 
that every hour in the day was consecrated by the Egyptians to 
one of the planets, and in such an order that the first hour of 
each day would, once in every seven days, belong to the same 
planet. The order was that of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, and the Moon. The hours consecrated to 
Saturn, at the beginning of tlie week, would be midnight, seven 
a.m., two p.m., and ten p.m. On the next day they would be five 
a.m., noon, and seven p.m.; following the same rotation, they 
would return to midnight, seven a.m., two p.m., and ten p.m., on 
the eighth day, and so of the rest. This rotation would make 
the sun to follow Saturn, the moon to follow the sun, &c., in 
reference to the first hour of every morning; whence, according 
to Dion Cassius, the present order of the week. Sun-day follow- 
ing Saturn's-day, Moon-day following Sunday, &c., each day 
being named after the planet presiding at its birth. 

Christmannus, a modern Latin writer, attributes the nomen- 
clature to the Babylonians.* Herodotus says it was the Chal- 
dseans that taught the Greeks to divide the day into twelve 
parts, and Ptolemy refers to the accuracy of their observations of 
eclipses in the reign of Nabonassar, 7^0 years b.c. But the 
Indian origin of the seven-day week appears, on the whole, 
to be better established than any other hypothesis that can 
now be found on the subject. Indian astrology observed the 
same custom noticed by Dion Cassius, of consecrating different 

* " Sane ujmd UoDianos nulla tunc erat distinctio temporis iu litbiloniades 
diemm ; ea. tnmeu apud lialiylouios et ^gyptios aCatim a lej^ao Nabonaaari ia 
u»u fuit cum aeptem planetarum nominibua dies aeptimftoa: appellBreotur."— 
De CalendaHo Rmnano. See lui article by Profusaor Wilsoo on the ' Rcligioua 
Festivalsof theUindu8,'in the' Jouinttl of the Itoyul Asiatic Society' for 1848. 
—vol. lit. p. 8S. 




Sejitenwy Institutions. 

portions of the day to different planets, and the order of thar 
consecration gave the first hour of the morning to the same 
planet by which the day itself has been subsequently called.* 

In the ancient Sanscrit — the language of the liaty writings oi 
India,t the week of seven days is recognized under the following 



,..Moott-day. 

., Mars-day. 

..Mercury- day, 

...Jupiter- day. 

Subra-var Venua-day. 

Saoi-Tar Satum-day. 

The same terms may be traced through all the languages of India ;{ 
and throughout Hindostan we may notice that the word seven ia 
a mystical number, to which superstition continues to attach a 
hidden meaning. Professor Wilson, writing on the Hindoo 
festivals, tells us that, while fasting is held to be meritorious on 
the day consecrated to Aditj'a, or Ravi (the sun), every seventh 
lunar day is also considered sacred, especially the seventh days of 
the moon's increase, one of which, the Bliuskari Saptami, a 
winter festival, is celebrated with great solemnity. In the 
form of prayer used in the temples, the word seven occupies 

* This has been further noticed by Mr. Cokbrooke, in tlic 'Aaifttic Re- 
Bearches,' (vol.vii. p. 28/) ; where, in a nuteto nn article" On Indian Weights 
aad Measures," nhich appeared in a previous vuluint; uf thu same work (rol. 
V. p. 91), he observes; — 

*' This seems to account for the planets giving names to the days of the week i 
and Gibelin, who donii^H, in his * Monde Primitif,' thut the days of the week do so 
oorrespQiid with the order of the planets, mistook, by tranepoEiog Mercury and 
Venus. Indian astrologf u8e» the inreree order of the planelsj and the succBsuon 
of them, aa regents of glmtls, will bring the moon to be the fitt of Monday, and 
the sun to bo the sixtieth uf the saine day. Conaequently, the first ghaU of the 
next day is that of Mars, and so on tlirough the week. It may bo remarked, that 
the legenta of /ufriu during the day exe Ibu same in the astrology of the Hindu* 
with the rogcnta of lioara, according to the old oslrolotjers of Europe." (AfAaff 
ia the thutietU part of twenty-four hours). — 

t See Appendix, Note 1. 
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mspicuous place. Saplami, or the great seven, is one of the 
mes of the deity addressed ; and the worshipper says, on pre- 
fiting his offering, " Mother of all creatures, Saptami ! who art 
te with the lord of the seven coursers and the sevm mystic words, 
lory to thee in the sphere of the sun." On prostrating himself 
^ore the image of the sun, the worshipper adds; "Glory to 
H6e who delightest in the chariot drawn by seven steeds, the 
laminator of the seven worlds ; glory to thee on the seventh lunar 

—the infinite, the creator !"* 
in the Rig'Veda-SanMla [a collection of sacred hymns of great 
Ltiquity, held by the Hindoos in the same veneration as the 
lalms of David among the Jews), the word seven frequently 

S in passages like the following ; — 
" Diviaeand light-diffusing Siirya, thjseven coursers bear thee bright 
ir'd in thy car. 

■' The eun has yoked the seven mares that safely draw his chariot, 
fad comes with them self-harneased,"'!' 

j This may be an allusion to the seven prismatic rays, or to the 

iven days of the week ; but again we meet with the " seven hills" 

fthe "seven difficult passes" — t!ie "seven days of initiation" 

»mplished by IndraJ- — the "thrice seven mystic rites," and 

i "seven pure rivers that flow from heaven,"|| The caste of the 

Piahmins is also divided into seven sections, which ha^e their 

gin in the seven Rishis, or Penitents, sacred personages men- 

ibned in the Vedas. 

f Seven, it will not be forgotten, was the perfect number of the 

Hebrews. We read, not only that creation was the work of seven 

Ipys, and of a seventh day sabbath, but of a seventh month sab- 

"rth, a seventh year sabbath, and of a seven times seven years 

^bath, or year of jubilee. We read of animals entering the 

McbysevfRSj of se(ie7i years of famine; of sere« years of plenty; 

T seven priests with seven trumpets, siu-rounding the walls of 

(tricho seven days; of Balaam commanding seven altars to be 

1 for the sacrifice of seven oxen and seven rama ; of silver 

ified seven times ; of seven women taking hold of one man ; 

Aman possessed by seven devils ; and in the Revelations, of seven 

, seven candlesticks, seven spirits, seven stars, seven 

mps, seven seals, seven angels, seven vials, seven plagues, seven 

Pbonders, and of a dragon with seven heads, and seven crowns 

ton his heads. 



' Journnl of the Royal Asiatic Society,' vol. ix. p. 86. 
[• t ' The first Ashtaka, or book of the Eig-Veila;' translated liy Professor 
iRlBon, p. 133. 
r % IIM, p. 164. II Ibid, p. 192. 
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These analogies show an identity of origin upon one poi 
common to the faith of India and Syria, but do not enable ua 
pronounce an opinion upon the relative antiquity of the religio 
in which this correspondence is found. The Sanscrit is by sou 
supposed to be derived from the Tamul, and the Tamul i" 
the Chaldean -Syriac J or ancient Arabic, of which the Hebre 
one of tlie dialects. All that is known is, that tliere is a f^ 
correspondence in the roots of certain words common to all t 
ancient languages of Western Asia. By what people they we 
first spoken, is not probably to be now ascertained with ai 
approach to certainty ; * hut the etymology of the word aevi 
will explain the reason of the populiu" superstition attaching I 
it, and throw some light upon the origin of the institution < 
Sabbaths. 

The English seven, the German sieben, the Latin sepiem, st 
the Greek hepta, are apparent derivatives from the Hebrew sa[ 
or sJieba {y^^S). Let us consider how the word must have be( 
formed. 

Ab (3M) \s father; whence also Rabbi [Rah-ab), the Frew 
Abbe, and the English Abbot. Sab, or sib (^ttf), is ffrey-heade 
Saba, or sheba, besides being used for the numeral seven, 
employed to signify age, in the sense of fulness of years. [Gei 
XXV. 8, and xsxv. 29). Sahib, throughout the East, is tl 
customary term of respect, to imply superior rank or autbf 
rity in the person addressed. Sabe, in Coptic, signifies a sat, 
'i'he Druidical priests were called Sabs. Tsabcanism 
name of the religion they are said to have taught. The Celt 
Sab-aiih was the day on which the Sabs assembled. Sabbat : 
an assembly ; a term in modern history, confined to the na 
turnal meetings of witches and sorcerers ; probably from tfa 
Hebrew, Tsaba, which means " an assembly," " an appointe 
time" and " the planetary host." 

In all these terms the ruling idea is connected with the woi 
father; they mean prophet father, aged father, wise falhei 
assembly of fathers, worship of the fathers. 

TheSafifl day waa, therefore, we may conclude, the day on whic 
the "grey-headed men," or " aged fathers " f of a tribe were in th 
habit of assembling forcouncilorsacrifiee. The intervals of the 



• See Appeniiix, Note 2. 

t Sab, or, as it should probablj be w 
ty^tf^ ishisk, aged, Biid 3^ "*. father, 
original Hebrew wbb written without vow 
whicb DOW fix the pronunciation, every o 
inBtead of Sab, if he thinks proper ; but ii 



1, S'ab, maj' be a cantractioii 
' may bere ob$i;rve, that as tl 
and nithout the modern poini 
I at liberty to write Sib, or Sht 
doing so, we sfaould follow 



Mime rule with the word Sabbnlh, which, with equal proprielj, i 
Sibbeth. Shtbbelh anit Sliabbalh. 
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ngs, if hebdomndal — and they would necessarily be so for 

observance of the lunar festivals of India — wouid be Saha-day 

. Saba, therefore, became a term of computation, standing 

numeral seven, just in the same way as the moon became 

itified with the period of a lunation, which we still call a 

m, or month.* The public business transacted, and the reli- 

solemnities observed on the Saba day, caused that day 

regarded as a more important day than any other, and 

issarily gave to the number Saba, or seven, a marked signifi- 

e, which made it an appropriate name for anything that was 

iplete or perfect ; afterwards, with the assistance of astro- 

:al priests, it grew into a *' fortunate " number, and a sacred 

iber. 

word Sabbath {rQli}), which we translate by " reat^* is 
some Hebrew Bibles one of the various readings of the word 
:dered 'old age' (see Ruth iv. 15), instead of iTTti' sibah, the 

ict meaning of which is ' hoary headedneas,' Both terms may 

be related, or the same, with the omission of an accent ; — not un- 
common in ancient orthography. Sabbath is abo " a seat," " a 
dwelling place," probably from Iskab, "to be seated," and Setk, 
" a place," " a house," " a temple." The Sab-beth, we may 
Bnme, was the place where the Sabre sat in council.f 
The names given to the days of the week in modern Arabic, 
iswer to those of the Hebrew: — Yawmu'l ahadi, first day; 
yawmu'l imayn, second day ; yawmi^l salasa, third day ; yawmul 
arbad, fourth day; yawmu'l khamis, fifth day ; yawmu'l jumat, 
raosque-day, ordayofthe congregation {the Mohammedans, like 
the Christians, having changed their original day of worship). 
The seventh day is called yawmu'l sabt. But in ancient Arabic, 
the names, as given by Mr. Prinsep,J were Bawal, BahuH, 
Jabar, Dabar, Femunes, Aruba, and Shiyar. 

Bawal may be derived fi-om the Baal, or Bel of the Old 
Testament, worshipped by idolatrous Jews, and spoken of by 
Greek and Roman historians as the god of the Assyrians, Phe- 
nicians, and Carthaginians. Baaltis, among the Phenicians and 



* The Greek ^iji/, men, and ixrpnj, mene, a month, and the moon, — the Lntin 
memis, and Sanscrit mas, month, inds or mdsa, moon, are from the aame 
ori^n. Sue Flut. Tim. p. 4!JSj transl. Taylor. In Hebrew, moon and month 
are both expressed by the same word HH"' ■^'"o* commonly written Jeruh. 

f Or the oih in Sabbath may possibly be derived from the word jHKi "'i^ or 
eth, (same as Jl^H), lignifying a mark, sign, standard, or signal, ami also a 
miracle. The Saba days were, of cotiise, the days on which signs and omens 
were interpreted, on which signul fires were lighted, and &acred standards 
elevated. 

; the article, " Ancient Eras," in the ' Companion to the British 



ack,'for 1830. 
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Syrians, was the name of the sun; whence the name Bai-i 
translated by the Greeks Htlio-polis, the city of the sun. 
iniageof the sun accompanies the word 5aa/ on Carthaginian coil 
and numerous inscriptions found at Palmyra; and the identitj 
Baal with the sun is further estabhshed by tiie frequent n 
of altars erected to him in " high places," and fires kindled J 
him by his votaries— well known customs of tlie sun- or f 
worshippers of the East. Baal is not improbably derived from 
Hebrew ^J?l. bar, to bum or set on fire; and 7!4, Al, God, and n 
therefore be rendered Fire-god, or the God of Fire.* The nai 
is variously written Sal, Bel, Baal, Belial, Baalzebub, 
or Bdanor, and has been further identified with the Moloch \ 
the Old Testament by the title of Malkereih, Baal, Tsar, " Ki^ 
of the City, Lord of Tyre," met with in a Maltese inscriptioi 
Moloch being a contraction of Mal/eerel/i-i Baal-d^j, with t' 
Tyrians, would be another name for Sun-day, the day consec 
to the sun. 

In 3 secondary sense, .Baa/ signifies a 'lord,' or ruler j the 8 
being the great light created to rule the day; and we mayobse 
here another instance of the names of days growing bito aritl 
metical terms. Awwal is Persian and modern Arabic for the w 
first ; and some Arabic scholars whom we have consulted, I 
that Mr. Prinsep may have mistaken Bawal for Aivwal, with t 
preposition on, or at, before it, when it might be written, B'Awm __ 
But if we accept the correction, we have still to inquire why 
Sunday came to be called Awwal, instead of Yawmu'l-aJiadi, the 
more modem phrase ? Awwal is probably but a corruption of 
Al — God, with some customary prefix. In this country, we use 
the term " Lord's-day " as an equivalent for the first day of the 
week; and the Ba-al-day was the " Lord's-day" of the ancient 
Assyrians, 

The ancient Arabic name for Monday, Ahwan, as we are 
assured it should be written, instead of Bahun, may be the On, 
lo, and Isis of ancient mythology. The Arabic ^^Ji^ Ahvian, 

L corresponds with the Hebrew pit Avian, spelt in our Enghsh 
Bibles Ai>en, and described as the name of an idol. Betkavtn, or 
Beth-awan, was the house of Awan ; that is, the temple of Aun, 
or On. An analogous Hebrew term, derived from the same 
root, IV Iwan, supposed to be the same as TW^ Ionia, signify- 
ing a dove, which was one of the symbols of Isis, carries us at 
once back to the moon, and the lunar festivals of Egypt. We 
may remark, also, that the goddess Arhan, or Arran, of India, 



» Sec ^/ipmdw, JVo/e 3. 



t See Philosoph. Tronsac, liv. p. 1. 
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(ras the name of the consort of Buddlia; and Buddlia was one nf 
Khe names of the sun, still retained in modern Arabic and the 
^ish Celtic. 

The f.ict that the modern Arabic names of the days of the 
wek do not correspond with the ancient,* leads us to the con- 
idusion that the Hebrew names are also of comparatively recent 
Qate ; and the change ]jrobably took jilace when Moses altered 
"he calendar, and commanded the Israelites to regard their 
Exodus from Egypt as the commencement of a new era, 

"And the Lord spake to Moses and Aaron in the land of Egypt, 
Pnjing, This month shall be unto you the beginning of months ; it 
[Wiftll be the first month of the year unto you." — Exod. sii. 1, 2. 

The month referred to was Abib, or March, and was reckoned 
from the first new moon near the vernal equinox.f The Egyp- 
tian year commenced in August, with the first appearance at 
sunrise of Sirius, the dog star.J Nothing is said about an alter- 
ation of weeks; but, if weeks were then observed, the change 
'nvolved a difference in the order of their succession, and the 
tival of the Passover necessitated the practice of counting the 
f days, whatever might have been their names. The week of the 
LPaasover was to commence on the 14th of March, whether it 
I liappened to fall on Awwal, Akwart, Jubar, or on a day designated 
Ury any other term ; and it is easy to perceive that the Jews in 
nfaeir omi land, undisturbed by the usages of other nations, 
Vould insensibly fall into the habit of counting the days through- 
put the year. 

This change, it is not unlikely, was promoted by Moses, in 

• For the assistance of those who may be inclined to pursue further thii 
inrestigatioa, we gite a list of the ancient Arahic nanies, with which we have 
been favored by Dr. Kitto ; a list differing, as will be seen, bom. that of Mr. 
Prinaep. 

J J XioKM?, Riinday. ,>*-4l ^/iiuan, ironiiay. jUj>- Jibar ot Jvbar, 

Tnesday, ,\iJ Z*i'iiir or Duiar, Wednoadaj. imJ t-n Mumi,'ShittsAa.j. 

fi^j-c Arubah,Fndaj. jU-i SAiyar, Saturday. 

t Subsequently to this period the Jews observed two yearly cycles. The 
sacred or eedesiostical year, beginuiug vrith the venin! equinox, by wbieh the 
rcUgious festivals were regulated ; and a ehronolooieal or civil year, com- 
mencing with the autumnal equinox — the one year having reference probably 
to lunar, the other to solar obaervstions. 

X The Egyptians, in watehing for the annual overflow of the Nile, had 
notieed it lo be preceded by the rising of Sirius just before the sun ; whence 
SiriuB obtained the name of Tkolb, or the watch-dog, and the month of 
August came to be called the Thoth month, or TTioth days; whence also the 
English term of the dog days. 

C 2 
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part with the same object which pervaded the whole polity • 
the Jewish lawgiver — the separation of tlie Israelites from i 
other people, by dissimilar customs and the strict rules of cast 
They were in all things to be a holy nation ; that is, a nati( 
strictly separate (for the word holy has only this signification 
and to this end they were neitlier to eat nor drink like the inhi 
bitaots of other nations. In Leviticus we find the most miaol 
directions given relative to their dietary ; and Michaelis notici 
that several articles of the customary food of the Egyptians aH 
Arabians were pronounced unclean and an "abomination," wit 
the obvious intention, and no other, of preventing the Israelitt 
from even sitting down at the same table with idolaters, an 
especially from joining in their religious festivals. 

The Hebrews and Arabs being of the same extraction, an 
speaking dialects of the same language, the purer religion of til 
one nation gradually superseded the idolatrous worship of th 
other. Mahommedanisra was but a graft on a modified Judaisa 
which prevailed throughout Arabia in the sixth century. W 
then find the Hebrew numerical names for the days of the wee 
taking the place of the more ancient, and the same nomenclatui 
spreading into other countries with the progress of Mahomraedq 
conquests. In Persia for example, the days of the week are na 
called Yak-shambe, Doshambe, Si-shambe, Char-shambe, Pai^ 
sliambe, that is, first day, second day, third day, fourth day, an 
fifth day. Friday is called Juma (mosque day) ; and Saturday 
Hafta, the seventh.* But the ancient Persians are said not t 
have had the institution of weeks, but to have called every day i 
tlie mouth by a distinct narae.t 

We have seen the origin of the word " Seven," and that ni 
valid argument can be based upon the mystical meaning attachei 
to the word in ancient times, as traditionary evidence of" a divim 
institution. We may observe, further, that every figure in its tun 
has played its part among different nations as Uie object of somi 
superstition, Pythagoras, who is said to have travelled in Egypl^ 
Chaldea, Assyria, and India, imported from the East into Greeo 
the symbolical mode of illustrating the properties of numbers, and 
from his time (500 B.C.) we read in Greek authors of seven as 
the "venerable" or sacred number. But the numlier which the 
followers of Pythagoras revered the most was the tetrad or fo 
as forming a square, and the root of an miiversal scale of 



e ilcrivatic 



• Tha Turkish names for tie week have prinripally the sai 

They are Bazar-guni, market day; Bazar-arlati, day after n , ___^^^ 

Tuesday (its etymology unknown) ; Char-shambah, {ouTlh day; Vunj-ahambak^ 
fifth day ; Jamn, Mosque day ; Jama-artasi, diiy after Mosque day. 

t See ' Richnrdeon's Petsiun Dictioiiarv.' Lditiou of 1829, \>. 1292. 
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lion, the inflaence of wliich was shown in the /our seasons, ihe four 
^ements, ihefaur intervals of the tetrachord, the Jour cardinal 
Tpoints, &c.; and in consequence of which it was proper to divide 
mathematics into Jbur branches, and to arrange every subject into 
Jbur divisions. We may trace the same idea in the symbolical 
imagery of the prophets. Ezekiel describes /bwr living creatures, 
with /our sides, four wings, four faces, four horns, and altars of 
Jour cubits, /our tables, &c. ; and the term forty or four tens, 
presents itself throughout the Jewish recrtrds as a perfect num- 
ber, rather than as a terra used in a strictly arithmetical sense. 
The flood was upon the earth forty days. Moses was in the 
mount forty days. Forty days and Nineveh was to be overthrown. 
Christ was in the wilderness forty days, The Israehtes were 
forty years in the wilderness. " The land bad rest/orty years," 
&c. &c. In modern times /briy days composed the philosophical 
month of the alchymists, and forty days was held to be the 
proper period for quarantine. 
. The triad, also, was a sacred number with the Pythagoreans. 
i!*rhe monad was held to represent creative power, or the great 
I first cause ; the duad, matter ; and the union of the two was re- 
irded as the proper symbol of the beginning, middle, and end 
11 things, — the hidden meaning, perhaps, which they had dis- 
!red in the triune divinity of India, composed of Brahma, the 
feator, Visknou, the preserver, and Siva, the destroyer. 

Five, or the pentad, had also its mystical signification with the 

■ythagoreans, as composed of odd and even numbers, which 

iiey symbolized as male and female ; and it is curious that the 

Dhlnese adopt the same notion, and, in its application, carry it 

t further than the Pythagoreans, With the Chinese, even 

plumbers partake of the femiiiiiie principle, yin, and odd numbers 

"f the masculine, yang. The sum of the first five even numbers, 

I 8, 4] 6, 8, and 10, which is 30, they call terrestrial numbers ; 

V the sum of the first five odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, which is 

bSS, celestial numbers. Five also represents the heart; and 

Ltihey recton five planets. Jive viscera of the human body, five 

fiisieinents, five primary colours, ajid five tastes.* At their spring 

I i^ricultural festivals they sow five sorts of grain. The new year 

s with them, not on the 1st of January, but when the 

1 has entered ^(een degrees of Aquarius. They have a great 

" "a festival on the_^^A day of the,^A moon, and they have 

ftk-A&y markets. And this leads us to observe, that when we 

9 the Himalayan range, or in proportion as we recede in any 

■ l.^StttuTQ, Jupiter, Msrs, Venue, Mercury. 2. — Stomach, liver, heart, 
mga, kidneya. 3. — Earth, irood, fire, metnl, water. 4. — Yellow, green, 
Kvrd, white, black. 5, — Sweet, bout, bitter, pungent, jalt. — Davis's Chiaese, 
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direption from India and Egypt, and tlie countries lying betwet 
them, we lose all traces of sabbaths, and find ourselves amos 
races having no greater respect for the number seven than fi 
any other number, or perhaps less respect for it than oth( 
numbers ; and without the septenary observances, religious ( 
civil, which are a marked feature of Indian and modern Europe^ 
civilization. 

The Chinese not only consider /I'e a more perfect number 
seven (with the exception of the followers of the Indian BudhisI 
who, in China, are only a tolerated sect),* but they have no weeli 
or weeks of only five days, if the customary interval between oj 
market day and another in country districts may be so called 
The year, with the Chinese, is divided into two descriptioi 
of months — lunar months, and short solar months — the latt 
dividing the solar year into twenty-four periods, which may 1 
called half months, each having a distinct name, and comprisii 
an average of about fifteen days, f The days and the lun 



\ 



* " When a Chinese ia asked how many Kyatema of philosophic or religiof 
belief eiiat in hia country, he answerB, three; viz., Yu, the doctrine of Cm 
fucius ; Fo, or Budhiam ; and the sect of Taoii, or " lUtionaliats." It ronl 
not, however, he inferred that these three hold an equal rank in genen 
catimatiun. Confucianism ii the orthodox or state religion of China; an 
the other two, though tolerated a» long as they do not come into eorapet 
tion with the first, have been rather discredited than encouraged hy tb 
government." — Danis's Chinese. 

We believe the national religion of the Chinese would be more correct] 
described as Theism. Their public worship conaista of libations and sacrifioi 
offered by the emperor and his court on the tops of mountains to the Lord I 
Heaven. Tbe doctrines of Confuciiia are followed, but he is worshipped on] 
in the sense of a patron saint — the hestower of literary and official hononn 
on which account all public officers on their first appointment repair to tv 
temple. The Taou sect are moiahsts and metaphysicians. The Budhiri 
we the only reUgiouista in China who teach the doctrine of future retributil 
punishment. 

t Dr. Morrison refers to the " tooo jih yih hen," " market held every fift 
day," and notices the fact that the Chinese have no Sabbaths. lie concludt 
(see his ' View of China ') that they were saparated from other iamihei of tb 
human race before the institutiou of Sabbaths. 

X The twenty-four short solar, or half-months, of the Chinese, are ■ 



Aug- 0- Lelh-tHW 



June 7. Man^hung.-.-.H.- Hufr^diQ...... 32* Diw. B. Tk-juuh ToDg^he 

The hmar months of the Chinese are numbered. The first month ii calle 
Ching-yue, chief or principal month; the other month a— second mouth, thir* 
month, fourth month; Ike, 
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■ months are both commonly described by their numerical order, 
I OS the 1st of the 6th, the 6th of the 9th, &c., following a 
1 similar usage in this respect to that which has been adopted 
! with ns by the Society of Friends ; but they also say, in re- 
ference to the short solar months, the first of Leih-chun, early 
spring; or first of Leih-hea, early summer; and, referring to 
astrological associations, or for metaphorical purposes, they 
sometimes call the days by the names of the lunar constellations, 
ked, a horn ; new, a woman ; sing^, a star, 8tc. ; much in the same 
way as we speak of the dog-days in August, or at other times of 
Lady-day, Lammas-day, Ash Wednesday, and St. Swithin. 

The lunar constellations in the astronomy of the Chinese 
being twenty-eight, * a number divisible by four and seven, it 
follows thatevery four constellations return at septenary intervals, 
and that no day in the year can be consecrated to more than four, 
which has led some persons to call the four constellations which 
fell on our Sundays " Sunday letters ; " f but the connexion 
between them aitd our Sundays is wholly fanciful. Chinese 
days are considered fortunate or unfortunate, lucky or unlucky, 
according to the influence of the good or evil star supposed 
to preside over them ; but the constellation falling upon our 
Sundays marks no religious or other Sabbath usages that are not 
common to every other four of the series. The divisibility, how- 
ever, of the sidereal path of the moon into four equal periods of 
seven days, shows the origin of septenary observances among 
other nations. 

The holiday times of the Chinese occur principally at their 
quarterly public festivals. The beginning of the new year is 
observed universally as a season of leisure and rejoicing ; and as 
labour in the winter is often forcibly suspended by the weather, 
and can always then be postponed with least inconvenience, the 
new year hoHdays are kept by all classes for a period of a fort- 
night or three weeks, and public oflices are closed for a month. 

The Chinese calendar is founded upon the basis of the same 
division of time which is observed, with little variation, by the 
whole of the Mongolian races composing the vast populations of 

• TheDBmcaare— l.BTeo.iihom; 2, A'ony, tlieliuman neck; 3, Te, low or 
deKGDcling; 4, Fan^, an office or dwelling; 5, Sin, tlie heart ; 6, fVfii, theUil; 
7, Kea a sieve ; 8, 7bic, a measure (and Ursa, major) ; 9, Nea, kiaei 10, Neu, b 
mrl or woman; II, Heu, empty; 13, ffn, dangerous; 13, S/iiA, a dnellinK; 
14, Feih, a vrM; 15, Kwei, & stride ; 16, Leu, an effort of strength j 17, IVei, 
thestomach; 18, Afoou, aatar; 19, PeiA, the end ; 20, Tsan, to mixorblend; 
21, TVzB, aconstellation; 22, TVin^, a nell ; 2^, Awn, a spirit i 24, Lnu, the 
willow; 25,5ina,astar; 26, C&an^, to stretch out; 27, Yu,e.]Maaa:i28,Chm, 
the tailboard of a cart. 
j^lf Daw's * Chiaeie," c. 19. p. 30G. 
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Eastern Asia. They have all, from Tibet to Java, a simili 
division of months; similar cycles of sixty years, instead of ceo 
turiea ; similar modes of numbering and naming them ; simi' 
fifth-day markets ; and are all without our seven-day weeks, 
septenary religious institutions, excepting always where the Bud 
hism of India has made an innovation upon aboriginal customs: 

Passing from the Old World to the New, we discover a curiom 
and it must have been at one time, a most unlooked-for coin 
cidence, between the customs, in this respect, of Western Asi 
and the aboriginal population of Central America. The ancien 
Mexicans, conquered by Hernando Cortes, had a week of fiv 
daysjt and a corresponding cycJe of years to that of the Tartar) 
and Chinese, but of 52 years, instead of 60. Their months wei 
composed of periods of 20 days; and they reckoned eighte^ 
months in the year, with five supplementary days. They hai 
also, astrological months of 13 days, 1461 of which compose 
their cycle of 52 years; and it is remarkable that this numb< 
should be the same with that which composed the great Sothii 
period of the Egj-ptians, of 1461 years, when the annual seasoi 
and festivals returned precisely to the same point of time. 

Numerous analogies between some ancient Mexican and 
Peruvian customs, with some peculiarities of physical confor- 
mation, establish, beyond doubt, the fact of a communication 
between the inhabitants of Asia and America, at some remote 
period, and the facibty of such a communication, both at Behring's 
Straits and the chain of islands which stretch across the Pacific 

* Sir Stamfonl Raffles notices that the people of Juva regulate their mar- 
kets by a week of five days, and ssya that thty have also tbe week of seven 
ilayi. Tbe use of tbe latter, we may conclude, i> confiticd to the religious 
festivals of the Budbiats. 

t " In the meaaurement of time, the Aztecs adjusted their civil year hy the 
solar- They divided it into eighteen months of tiventy days eaeh. Both 
monthi an! days were expressed ly iiecuhar hieroglyph lea, — those of the former 
often intimating the season ot the year, like the French months at the period 
of the Revolution. Fivecomplemeotary days, as in Egypt, were added to make 
up the full number of 365. They belonged to no month, and were regarded 
as peculiarly unlucky. A month was divided into /oar tvfeitt of fine days each, 
on thelastof which wasthe public fair or market day." — Prescolt't 'Conquesl 
of Mexico,' vol. i. p. 102. See also Appendix, Note 4. 

Of the calendar of the Peruvians little is known. Mr. Prescott remarki 
that they had weeks, " but of what length, whether of seven, nine, or ten 
days, is uncertain." From the following {mssnge, however, it may be reason- 
ably conjectured that tbe Peruvian weeks consisted, like those of the ancient 
Greeks, of decades, 

"To facilitate agrioullaral eichanges fairs wore institnted, which look place three 
Ima a month in sume of the most pupuloui placcE; where, as money was unknnwD, 
a ruile kind of commerce was kept uji by the barUir of their respective products."— 
iVMCote'i ■ Cmqutt of Fen,' vol i. p. IS6. 
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in iat. 52° N., has been abundantly proved ; but the evidence 
that neither the horse, the cow, the sheep, the pig, nor any one 
of the domestic animals famihar to Asiatics and Europeans, with 
the single exception of the Esquimaux dog, was found in America 
when discovered by the Spaniards and Portuguese, shows that 
the stream of population, so far as it has aifectfd the Mongolian 
races, originally set in from America to Asia, not from Asia to 
America; however disturbing this may be to old notions on the 
subject. 

It will not be irrelevant to remark here, that when the primi- 
tive condition of mankind was that of the hunter, the world 
was but one vast chase. The wild Indian chased the wild beasts 
of the forest, and was himself chased, often from one extremity 
of a continent to anotlier, by tribes on whose hunting-grounds 
be had chanced to trespass ; but the fact has been seldom com- 
mented upon by historians, tliat, as a consequence of this stale 
of society, the earth, in ancient times, was much more fully 
explored in all its nooks and corners than it has been since, 
although its first explorers were not of course scientific observers. 
In ancient times a settled population could hardly be said to e.\ist 
in any part of the world. The masses were continually wandering 
from place to place in search of fresh game, fresh pasture, or new 
fishing- waters. They were, therefore, necessarily great travellers. 
Travelling is now confined, even with all the help of railroads and 
steamboats, to the commercial and scientific few. We have 
millions who never stir from the same spot, but live and die within 
the sound of their own village bells. How different the occupation 
of the ploughman or the weaver, and how inferior, in regard to a 
practical acquaintance with the geographical portions of an exten- 
sive country, to that of the North American Indian, who follows 
a herd of buffaloes, over plain and mountain, for a thousand miles ! 
The antiquarian is sometimes perplexed liy the ancient druidical 
names of places in the British Isles, showing an eastern origin, 
such as the islands of Arran, Ila, Bute, Skye, lona, and the rivers 
laU,* and Cam, or Granta; but there are ample reasons for con- 
cluding, that not only England, Scotland, and Ireland, but evt n 
countries as far north as Iceland, have been many times visited 

* "Bule is supposed to be derived from Biiddba; Arran and Ila ircrc the 
nameE of the consort of Biiddlin ; Skye ia probably fnim Sokj/a: Man from 
JUan-drran, JWoAi-mon, or Menttj lona (llebrew for a davt) from the lo and 
/«i» of Egypt and tbo Venus of Cyprus, one of whose symbols mas the Dove, 
whence the island is also called Coluiiiba: but, accordjug tu the Cutholics, 
BO calleil from the Dame of an imaginary Saint Columbus, llie river IsU at 
Oxford, and its coat of arms, a Bull, or Ox, show the close connexion of 
Druidical and ancient Eastern mythology. Cam and Granta of Cambridge 
ue both Indian names of gods." — Anacalypsit, vol. ii. jip. ^7 >nd 295. 
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and overrun by numerous primitive tribes, strangers to each 
other, but swarms from the same parent hives ; the original seat 
of which, in many cases, but not in all, appears to have been the 
high table-lands of the tropical regions. 

Another interesting fact is brought out by historical and ethno- 
logical investigation: that the main streams of population have 
flowed from east to west, not from west to east; that is to say, 
they have followed the course of the sun, the direction of the 
trade winds and most of the ocean currents; the direction which 
would be taken by cattle and all herbivorous animals, which feed 
turning from the wind ; and that in which a boat would drift at sea 
when not caught by an ebb or counter current, a gulf stream, or 
by the tides. 

Western Asia would, therefore, be naturally peopled from 
America, not America from Western Asia. The Mongolian 
features of North American Indians, the monosyllabic or Chinesa 
character of the widely-diffused Otomie dialect in New Spain,* 
are to be traced, not to an invasion of America by the Mongolian 
races, but to an emigration of Mongols from AJnerica.t It is 
inconceivable that the shepherd tribes of Tartary should have 
passed from Asia to America in vessels large enough, as they 
must have been, to contain a sheep, without taking it with them ; 
but it is easy to perceive that American hunters might become 
shepherds, on finding themselves in a country to which the sheep 
was indigenous. 

The high civilization of Mexico and Peru, and of those extinct 
races of which nothing is known but by the extensive ruins 
which attest their existence, from Central America to Oregon, 
was, therefore, purely aboriginal. If not alioriginal, the tribes of 
America must have separated from the rest of the human family 
before the discovery of iron, or the use of letters. The ancient 
Mexicans were workers in gold, silver, tin, copper, and used 
various alloys of those metals, but were ignorant of iron, altliough 
the ore is abundant in America, Their substitute for iron was 
the dark transparent stone called obsidiiin. Their writing was 
confined to pictorial hieroglyphics, and tlieir arithmetical signs to 
a symbolical arrangement of dots. 

And they had no Sabbaths. 

This is the point on which the origin of Mexican and Peruvian 
civilization affects our inquiry. Supposing it to have been derived 

* PrCBcott's ' Conquest of Mexico,' vol. Hi. p. 349. 

\ Fi^^ires of hiiniaii hemls have been Dlitaineil, by Mr. Squicr, from the an- 
cient mouTxIa of the Ohio, bii'I the features ore uneqaiftKally those uf the 
Mongoliim lacc.—Fiokmng'i Races oj JUen, p. a?. 
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from tlie Old World, we have here evidence that the Sabbath 
was not a primeval institution. However ancient, comparatively, 
it was unknown to the Asiatics before the invention of phonetic 
writing and the discovery of the use of iron, or they would have 
carried with them phonetic writing, iron, and the Sabbath, to 
America. Supposing American civilization to have been aboriginal, 
we are still driven to the same conclusion ; the institution of the 
Sabbathwasnot primeval, and has never been universal. Through- 
out the whole of North and South America there are no traces of 
any analogous septenary observances among the aboriginal in- 
habitants. Many customs have been found among them corre- 
sponding to those of the East, and some curiously resembling 
customs of the Jews, upon which certain writers have founded a 
theorj' that the Indians of North America were the lost tribes of 
Israel ; but the Jews, on their dispersion throughout Asia and 
Europe, have everj'where carried with them the Sabbath, and the 
Sabbath was not known in America when discovered by the 
Portuguese and Spaniards ; a sufficient proof, if proof were at all 
necessary, that the Jews and North American Indiiina were of 
distinct origin. Writers of this class, who derive all their histo- 
rical ideas from the Bible and the Bible alone, forget what the 
Bible itself teaches them— that the Jews were not the only ancient 
people in the world ; that Abraham was an Arab chieftain,* 
surrounded by other chieftains or petty kings of the desert like 
himself, and that the customs which he transmitted to his de- 
scendants were many of them the national customs of the time, 
common alike to Assyrians, Arabians, Egyptians, and more 
Eastern nations, through whom, even if he had died childless, 
they were certain to reach posterity in both the Old World and 
the New. 

Passing from America to the numerous groups of islands in the 
Pacific, comprised in the term Polynesia, we still search in vain 
among their aboriginal inhabitants for septenary institutions. 
Everywhere has been found a calendar of months, commencing 
with the first visible new moon, but nowhere the Hindu and 
modern European week of seven days. The days are reckoned 
from sunset to sunset, and every day has a distinct name.f In 

• Tiie place of hia nativity was Ur of ChalfleB. Chnhica was the name of 
the border tract lying between the Euphrates snd Arabia Deserla, snil for:ning 
ft [irovince uf I!ab;1ouift. 

t The uames of the ilays of tbe inootb in the Sanilnich Islaodi are as 
Bollowsi 1, Hilo, day of new-moon; 2, Hoaka; 3, Kukslii; -1, Kulua; 
L Kukolu ; fi, Kiipau ; 7, Olekukahi ; 8, Ok'kulua ; 9, Olekukolu ; 10, Olepau; 
D, Hiina; 12,Mobalu; 13, Hun; H, Akua; IS.Hokui Iti, Mahealaui; 17, Kulii; 
B, Laauknkahi: 19, LuAukiihiu; 30, Laaupou; 21,0k'kukabi; 22, Olckulua; 
^, OlepBii; 24, Kaloakukafai; 2b, Kaloakulua; 2fi, Kaloapan; 2', Knue < 

', Loud; 29, Maulii 311, Mukii,— l/wi/ei/ states E^ptoriiig E^ptdidnv, 

' "i.p. 343; vol. iv. p.-ll'. 
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the Feejee Islands a solemn festival is held in the mouth c 
November, which lasts four nights and three days, during whio 
time the whole population remain shut up in their houses, an 
no work is performed ; and throughout the Polynesian chai 
there are festivals connected with the seasons, corresponding moi 
or less with those of the Western hemisphere, hut no Sabbatl 
nor seven-day weeks. New Zealand and Australia, ao far as tl 
customs of the tribes of these countries have yet been examine^ 
have been found equally destitute of these institutions. 

In fact, instead of the septenary division of time being universE 
as has been supposed and often asserted, it appears duubtf 
whether it is even now observed by one half the population of th 
globe, with all the influence in its favour of Indian mytholog 
and of the Jewish and Christian religions. 

If we go a step further, and ask how far Sabbaths, in i 
Jewish sense of the word, are kept by other nations, we sha 
learn, and perhaps with some surprise, that the absolute siiifii 
ness of work on the Sabbath is a doctrine altogether peculiar to tl 
Jews, and to that portion of the Christian world which confounc 
the Jewish ritual with Christian faith. With all the reverenij 
of the Hindus for the number seven, they do not hold it to l 
incumbent upon them to abstain from work on their seventh da 
festivals, whether they occur on Sundays or Fridays, Labour i: 
of course, suspended during the hours of prayer ; but after prayf 
the business of the week is resumed and is usually devoted to ti 
objects of a fair or market. In Mohammedan countries, wher 
prayers are said five times every day, where during the ramatk 
the whole population fast during an entire month, eating onl 
after sunset, and where the ritual of their religion is in oth( 
respects exceedingly severcj it is yet not held to he sinful t 
attend to business occupations on their Sabbath (Friday) , b 
the intervals of worship. Nor, indeed, is this opinion entertaine 
by Christians, if we except English Protestants, Scotch Presby* 
terians, and their American descendants. Sunday fairs an 
markets are customary on the other side of the Channel, and wei 
so in this country before the time of Cromwell. Neither th 
Catholic, Protestant, nor Greek churches of the continent insii 
upon the Rabbinical Sabbath as a Christian ordinance. Th 
Sunday abroad is usually divided between the services of religion 
the duties of laljour, and the objects of recreation ; and even ii 
the city of Calvin — Geneva — the theatre is open on a Sundaj 
evening. 

The data we have collected on this subject form materials ft 
a valuable study in history. We gain from them a vivid idea i 
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the early course of civilization, and of the progress of mind in the 
ruder and unlettered ages of the world. 

We trace without difficulty the steps by which mankind ob- 
tained their notions of time, and see how the sun, the moon, and 
the stars became signs for "seasons, and for days, and for years." 
The first periods noted were the alternate intervals of bght and 
darkness; the next, the longer interval from one sunrise to an- 
other sunrise, or from one sunset to another sunset ; and so " the 
evening and the morning" were the first "day."* A more 
comprehensive term was required, and it was supplied by the 
moon. The interval from one new moon to another became 
" the month." The period from new moon to full moon, or 
from full moon to new moon, the half month, or " fortnight," 
[four-ieen nights) ; and, in some countries, the shorter intervals 
marked by the perfect crescents, which, with the new moon and 
full moon, divide the month into four quarters, became " weeks." 
After months, the next longest cycles observed were the seasons 
— summer and winter, seed-time and harvest; and it was these 
quarterly periods that probably constituted those early traditional 
cycles, which the translators of hieroglyphical records have 
wrongly rendered by the term " year." The years of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs, for example, were doubtless " seasons ;" 
for the writer of the account of their genealogy in Genesis 
(■whether we receive it as fact or fable), does not apeak of their 
great longevity as any one would have done who felt it to be 
extraordinary, but rather as if it corresponded with the average 
term of human life. When he says that " Adam lived a hundred 
and thirty years and begat a son," the meaning, we conclude, is, 
that Adam had seen 130 seasons, or was about thirty-two years 
of age, in the modern sense of the term, when Seth was born.f The 



' The Jews and southem Italians continue to reckon their days from sun- 
Kt to sunset, and not from midnight to midnight — the general European 
wilom. The Babyloniang began their day at sunrise, and counted twenty- 
inur houts to the sunrise following, instead of dividing tjie day and night 
ulQtwn equal periods of tnehe hours each. There is no meation of hours in 
'HeBibli! till the time of Daniel, who was familiar with Babylonish customs, 
pcrodotus says that the Greeks learned of the Egypliatis to divide the day 
into twelve parts. The first hours weru of unequallength, vBryiog with the 
l^agth of the days, and continue so to vary in some Gountries to the present 
tme. The division of the day into twenty-four parts was not observed by the 
"wMana before the first Pmiic vear. They divided their nights into four 
^'tcheg, and their days into similar periods. In the time of Christ, although 
wsiuitom of reckoning by watclies was atill continued Bmong both Romans 
sni] jjuB^ jyg jjmi frequent references to " the twelve hours of the day." 

t The age of Methusalah when he died, admitting this exiilanation, was 242, 
in age which some of the Russian peasantry nre said to have reached. In 
EnglBnd, we have the authentic instances of Thomas Jenkins liyini at the aee 
iff 169, and old Parr at 153. 
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habit of reckoning by the aeasona is not yet so extinct but that 
it is still customary, in speaking of age, to say "seventy summers" 
or "seventy winters," instead of seventy years. It was probably 
varied. Some nations may have counted four seasons ; others 
three — seed-time, harvest-time, and winter; others only two — 
summer and winter. Ultimately the practice prevailed of reckon- 
ing from winter to winter ; and the course of the sun among the 
stars began to be studied, with the view of measuring time by 
the solar year. This led in many cMuntries to the obser\'ance of 
two different years — an ecclesiastical year and a civil year; the 
ecclesiastical year preserving the ancient order of religious fes- 
tivals, which had always been determined by the moon's changes, 
and the civil or solar year used for the purposes of a more exact 
chronology. 

That the hebdomadal week originated in the lunar festivals 
there can be no doubt. We have not found it an universal 
institution, because festivals of the crescent or "horned moon " 
were less general than those of the new moon and full moon. The 
chronological importance of n«c moon day, however, rendered the 
observance of that day in the ancient world, as in all uncivilized 
regions at the present time, an universal institution in the strictest 
sense of the word. Next in importance, as connected with the 
serious business of life, was the day of the full moon. New moon 
days, and full moon days, were days on which the SabtE presided, 
and were, therefore, Saba days, afterwards Sabbath, or Sab-beth 
days (days for assembling in the house or temple of the Saba) ; 
and when the SabiB began to assemble at the intermediate periods 
marked by the horned moon, those periods became, as we have 
seen, geven-day periods, or weeks. 

The intervals of these periods were not seven days of pre- 
cisely twenty-four hours each,* but seven days of more or Jess 
sunlight ; and they were at first lunar weeks, the first day of 
which in every month commenced always with a new moon, not 
weeks like our own, independent of the moon's changes; an 
alteration which was not made till the length of months began to 
be adjusted by the solar year, A new nomenclature then came 
into use ; the terms " new moon days," " half moon days," and 
"full moon days," were dropped or exchanged for the general 
term of " moon-days," or, as we should say, Mondays, h^Lving no 



* The lunar, or lynodic month, which ia the period between ti 
ODJunctions or oppositiona of the moon with the sim, consitta of 29 dayi 
2 hoiira 44 - min. The sidfreal month, the period between two auecesuve 
□niiiDctions of the moon with ttie tame (tar, comprises S? days 7 faotin 
3U min. 
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j^ger any connexion with the moon's age. The septenary order 
i the recurrence of theae " moon daya " would prohably have 

m dropped also, but for the civil and religious customs which 

t grown out of them, and which were doubtless found too 
deeply rooted to be discontinued. 

When the eastern Asiatics, and natives of Central America, 
discovered the true length of the year, they perceived that both 
months and years would admit of a more exact division by five 
than by any other number j and no obstacle existing to its 
introduction which the priests could not overrule, they fell as 
naturally into the use of a week of five days as their western 
neighbours into one of seven. 

In America, the calendar of the Aztecs gave an equal number of 
days and weeks to each month ; a far more convenient arrangement 
than our own : and such was the extreme accuracy of their astrono- 
mical observations, that no appreciable error has been discovered 
in their reckoning by subsequent calculations; while the Europeans, 
who landed in Mexico in 1519, were, by the Julian calendar, 
nearly eleven days in advance of the exact time.* It is re- 
markable, and by no means flattering to our self-love, for it is 
one of many proofs of our ignorance of the past, that an example 
of a more perfect method of computing time than has been adopted 
by any other nation in the world, should have been found among 
the subjects of Montezuma. 

In the observations of the heavens made for these objects, in 
both hemispheres, the priests naturally took the lead ; for it was the 
study of the heavens that made them priests. The old men, or 
Sadce, who first took upon themselves to watch for the appearance 
of a new moon, and first found out when and where to look for it, 
gradually grew into a distinct order of sages, or star Seers, whom it 
was indispensable to consult whenever the distant members of a 
tribe were required to assemble, whether for attack or defence, or 
for the interchange of commodities. The respect entertained for 
their knowledge grew into a superstitious reverence for the source 
from which it was derived; and this and the connexion of the stars, 
by the periodicity of their revolutions, with human affitirs, led to 
Tsabeanism, or the worship of the sun and moon, the most ancient 
of all religions ; and to astrology, the most ancient of all false 
sciences. The first temples were the huts of the star Seers, 
erected on the high places chosen for astronomical observation. 
The first sacrificial altars were the stones on which the fires were 
kindled by which the star Seers sat in tlieir nightly watches, and 
on which they dressed their food. The first offerings to the gods 
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were the animals brought as presents to he killed on these altars; 
a practice which it was found very convenient to encourage. Tlie 
star Seer encouraged it by pretending to a knowledge, not only 
of smtable days for public business, in reference to periodical 
cycles, but of fortunate and unfortunate days as governed by the 
mysterious beings presumed to reside in the sun and moon. He 
taught the people the necessity of propitiating unknown deities, 
and he taught them the way ; which was always by bringing 
lambs, and rams, and he-goats, and heifers, pigeons, corn, wine, 
and oil, and at last, tithes of all good things, to the temple, or 
residence of the star Seer. " 

Among all the aboriginal populations that yet remain in 
uncivilized state, the priest is still a star Seer, or the one whi 
office it is to watch and record the changes of the moon, as I 
only almanac of his tribe. And hence the fact, demonstrated by 
all writers and by all monumental history, that everywhere, as con- 
nected with the most ancient forms of civilization, religion and 
much of the civil power of a state were in the hands of an asl "^ 
nomical hierarchy. In Egypt, Babylonia, Central Asia, and C 
tral America, the priests were astronomers, because astronoi 
was their original profession; and when they had carried it so far ai 
to be enabled to calculate eclipses, they had attained a moral 
power before which kings trembled, and which no mere military 
chieftain could successfully resist. 

Hence, again, the admixture of astronomical myths and symbols 
with all ancient religions, and with those corruptions of the doc- 
trines of Christ which began to prevail in the third century. 
The connexion of ancient rites with the signs of the zodiac has 
often been remarked, and we are now prepared for its esplanation. 

The astronomical priests of antiquity (whether ChaldEcan, 
Indian, or Egyptian), in watching the course of the sun among 
the stars, observed that the seasons were connected with the 
vicinity of the sun to certain constellations. Names were given 
to these constellations corresponding with the character of the 
seasons, and sometimes, but less frequently, with the forms of 
animals and other familiar objects which the different starry 
groups were supposed to resemble. The rainy or humid season 
supplied the name of Aquarius, the water-bearer. The lambing 
season, that of Aries, the ram ; and the burning heats of autumn, 
that of Scorpio, the scorpion. Hence the twelve zodiacal signs, 
and that curious correspondence, without absolute identity, of 
the zodiacal signs of all ancient Asiatic nations, which has per- 
plexed the antiquarian. It is not necessary to supj^ose that dif- 
ferent nations borrowed these signs of each other, for it is quite 
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certain that the laws of the human mind would lead ever)' astro- 
nomical priesthood into a similar track, 

The worship of the sun as the great emblem of Deity ; ohser- 
Ttt.tions of the path of the sun ; the names of tlie constellations ; 
snd the various products and influences of the seasons ; all these 
together determuied the nature of the religious rites of the year 
and the religious emblems used in worship. When, for example, 
the sun entered Taurus at the vernal equinox, the bull was the ap- 
propriate religious emblem for the season. Tlie Egyptians did not 
worship a bull, but they worshipped under that form, Apis ; that 
is, Ap-ig, the great author of being, or fountain of life. (Hebrew 
3S. Jb, a father, and ttf. Is/i, existence). 

Ofl'ris and /sis were corresponding terms : Osiris was the 

Snpreme Ruler, (Hebrew, Hiy. sir, to rule; whence, also, our 

modem word sire). Metaphorically, therefore, Osiris was the 

Sun, the great ruler of the day ; and the Moon, as deriving her 

light from the Sun, was the representative of Isis, the great 

principle of fecundity. The bull being consecrated to Osiris at 

the vernal equinox, the cow was naturdly dedicated to Isis, whose 

syuihols were also the sheep and the dove ; and hence the sanctity 

attached to the forms of the calf or heifer by the idolatrous Jews, 

^d the superstitions connected with the bull and the cow, and 

'"th lambs, rams, and doves throughout Asia, to the present 

day.* Image emblems of deity grew out of the sacrifice of living 

emblems, and became idolatry. Moses sought to put down image 

"Tahip, but failed. The Israelites were content to worship God 

"'ider the name of Jehovah ; but they said, " Show to us the 

sjmbol of God to which we have been accustomed;" and then 

J^^ron made for them a " golden calf." Moses dashed it in pieces, 

out ^as himself subsequently — on the outbreak of a pestilence, 

''"^n (as is usual in times of epidemics) the people imagined 

"■^orjselves bitten by something venomous — compelled, in order 

™ clieck a morbid tendency to despondency, to set up a brazen 

'^Penl — the Typhon of the Egyptians; or religious emblem of 

■"^ season, when the sun was in Scorpio. Had the sun been in 

™ies, he would doubtless have set up a ram, the Ammow-Ue of 

^Sypt, and subsequently the symbol of Jupiter Ammo n, in Crete. 

™terH-ards, we find Jeroboam setting up " two calves of gold," 

*^y»iig, " Behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out 

. *' The vif ttlitj' and universality of tlieae ancient usages may be remarked in 
■"^ f»ct, that an image of a hull or buffalo forma, even now.aprominentfigure 
"J^'lie spring agricultural festival of the Chinese. It is compoaed of clay, and, 
J*^*- certain ceremonies, ia broken to pieces, when the inside is found to have 

^^Q filled with images of smaller hulls or buffaloes, for which the people 

w<^iiible."— iJopu'* Chinese, ch. is. 
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of the land of Egypt :" {I Kings, xii. 28.) They were doubt- 
less the bull and the cow consecrated to Osiris and Isis by tht 

Egyptians, and the Baalim (plural for Baal) of Arabia and Syria 

The Aztecs and Peruvians exhibited the latest examples oi 
these primitive ideas of ancient civilization in their practical 
application. We find them, like the ani;ient Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, under the dominion of a hierarchy of astronomer: 
and astrologers, stadying the heavens as a Bible, grouping tht 
stars in imaginary forms, converting them into religious and 
allegorical myths, watching the revolutions of the planetarj 
bodies to cast horoscopes with the greater accuracy ; accumu- 
lating facts and gaining knowledge, but converting all the know- 
ledge thus acquired to the profit of their own order. So it was 
among the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Medes and Persians, 
and all the great nations of antiquity preceding the Greek and 
Homan empires. The influence of the mythology of the S'Ab, 
or star Seer, descended to them, and is not yet worn out. In- 
numerable superstitions still linger among us in the nineteenth 
century, of which the true origin must be sought in the astronomy 
and astrology of remote ages. 



Of the Mosaic Sabbalk ; the Rabbinical Sabbalh ; the Sabbath of 
Constanline ; and the Historical Books of the Old Testament. 

^^r '^^ Saba days, or septenary lunar festivals of India, Chaldea, 

H^Ud Egypt, were public holidays. That is, they were days 

I on which less work was performed than on other days, because 

■ ^ customary labour was then interrupted by the convocations 

I neld for religious or general objects; and they were holidays 

I "1 the modem sense, because ancient religious rites, when not 

f connected with funereal ceremonies, were more frequently than 

otherwise occasions of rejoicing. The word Sabbath, it is not 

""probable, acquired its secondary meaning as a term for ' rest,' 

""It of the hohday character of these observances. The day of 

"'^ Sab-beik, or Sab-aih, — the day for assembling in the place 

appointed by the Saba, or ' sacred fathers,' for council or sacri- 

"'*• was necessarily a day " to cease labour, or leave off work." 

l^he septenary sahbaihs, or weekly holidays of the Egyptians, 
''^*"e, or ought to have been, holidays for their slaves also ; but 
"'** Jews, when oppressed by severe taskmasters, were doubtless 
•"^de to work as hard on holidays as on other days of the week ; 
^"4 hence the strictness with which they were induced to observe 
^ ^a-bbath themselves, and taught to obser\'e it for others, after 
r^ had escaped from the land of bondage. 
That the oppressed might not in their turn become the 
oppressors, it was very minutely and specifically enjoined that 
"either a son nor a daughter, a man-servant nor a maid-servant, 
"•* ox nor an ass, nor a stranger guest, should work on the 
Sabtatb-day :— 
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" That tliy man-servant and tliy maid-Bervant mny rest as well a» 
thou. Anil remember that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt,"" 

The words, " Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy," 
strengthen the conclusion that there was no novelty in the insti- 
tution at the time the Decalogue was delivered. It was an. 
institution the Jews had known hefore, but which they bad not 
before kept, or been allowed to keep lioly ; that is, separate from 
other days. 

The word holy has now become so associated in our minds 
with puritanical ideas of self-mortification, and with modern 
religious forms of worship, that we are naturally misled by it 
from the meaning of the original. Many pious persons suppose 
that the command to keep the Sabbath-day holy, was equivalent 
to an injunction to attend a parish church, hear two or more ser- 
mons in the course of the Sunday, and during the rest of the dav 
to keep in-doors and read tlie Bible. The Jews, however, did 
not do this, for the Bible was not written, and sermons in its 
exposition {which would have wanted tests) could not well be 
preached. Nur does it appear, from any passage in the books of 
Moses, that religious admonitions or discourses of any kind 
formed a part of the Tabernacle service. Nor is even prayer 
mentioned as an important part of public worship. The reli- 
gious worship of the Jews at the time of Moses consisted 
wholly of the ceremonials of offerings and sacri6ces ; which were 
not confined to Sabbaths, but were continuous tliroughout the 
week, and throughout each day of the week. The public service 
of the Tabernacle was the daily and an evening sacrifice of "a 
lamb of the first year," without blemish, as a burnt-oflTering. 
On Sabbaths the service was the same, with this difference 
only, that, instead of one lamb, two lambs were then offered, 
'i'he Tabernacle, however (as subsequently the Temple), was 
always open for the reception of gifts to the altar, the times 
for presenting which depended upon crops, and seasons, and 
the convenience of individuals. The ceremonial for these must 
have been short,t from the multitudes who attended, and it was 

• Deut. V. 14. 

t The exact form it g^ven in Deuteronomy. The offerings were to be 
brought in h baskft, nnd given to the priuat. Tlie prieat wb9 to set the 
basket down before tbe ultar, and the person presenting it was to repeat the 
following words ; — 

" A Sjiiao reaiiy to perish was my lather, and he went down into Egypt, and 
Bojonmod Ibero with a few, and became there a notion, great, mighty, and 

" And the Egyptians evil entreated us, and afflicted ua, and laii] opon as btrd 
hondepj : 
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f:»Tobably confined, in each case, to a short invocation and bless- 
Lng. The books of Moses prescribe with great minuteness the 
i»ature of the oEFerings to be made, as adapted to the circum- 
stances of both poor and rich ; hut there is not a word of refe- 
rence in die Pentateuch to offerings or sacrifices, or attendance 
■«3pon them, as peculiar Sabbath duties. 

As before observed, the word holy signifies separate. The 

Hebrew is ttHp Kadoxh, " to set apart."* Parkhurst renders it, 

•"to separate, or set apart from its common and ordinary to some 

higher use or purpose ;" and describes it as corresponding with 

the word Badil, which signifies "divide," and first occurs in 

Genesis i. 4 ; ("and God divided the light from the darkness"). 

The vessels of the sanctuary were to be " holy unto the Lord 5" 

that is, they were to be kept strictly separate for the service of the 

sanctuary. Lest they should be broken or misappropriated, they 

were on no occasion to be used by any but the priests ; — the 

origin of the custom which prevents modern Brahmins from 

eitiier eating or drinking from vessels that have been touched by 

profane hands. The fourth command of tlie Decalogue may 

therefore be rendered — 

" Remember the seventh day lo keep it separate :" 
and these terms convey its full meaning. The command is not, 
"Remember the seventh day to keep it with solemnity ;" nor re- 
member the seventh day to devote it exclusively to sacrificial or 
other religious rites : the injunction is simply to keep it separate 
from other days, and the explanation of the distinction to be 
observed is given with the text. Other days were to be working 
daya, but the seventh day was to be a rest day or holiday. 

We beg the reader particularly to note this fact, because all 
psrties to the Sabbath controversy appear alike to have con- 
founded the primitive Judaical Sabbath with the Rabbinical and 

"And when wa cried nnlo the Lord God of our fathers, thaLord hiiardour voice, 
■oil looked on our affliction, and our labour, oud our oppression : 

"And the Lord brought oa forth out of Egjpt with a mighty hand, and with an 
"liUlretclied arm, and with great terriblenesa, and witb signs, and with wonders: 

"And ho hath brought us into thia place, and hath given us this land, even 
■ Wd that lloweth with milk and bono/. 

"Anil now, behold, I have brought the flratfruita of the land, which thou, Lord, 
"*» given me."— Deut. xxvi. 5—10. 

Theaa words were to be followed by an act of worship ; that is, of obasavce, 
oj Wing or prostration ; after which it may be inferred that the priest told 
ttfi Worshipper he might depart, and addressing him in the language of the 
^^K Had, " Rejoice in every good thing which tlie Lord thy God hath given 
nolo thee, and unto thine house ; thou and the Levite and the stranger that 
u among you." 

' The "Holy One of Israel was the One Only God ; the Alone One ; the 
(wd who dwelt apart, and would have no Gotls worshipped beside himself. 
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PharisMcal Sabbath of a later date ; — the Sabbath of superstitiof* 
which Christ condemned, spent in fastings, and ci or tifi cations j^' 
and praying in public oratoritm and synagogues, of which Mose#^ 
knew nothing. The Jewish lawgiver was not an ascetic ; nor 
was asceticism the character generally of ancient worship. Moses 
instituted numerous festivals, but not a single /a*i. Fasts were 
all of Rabbinical origin. In common with the eastern nations, the 
Jews observed a mourning festival at the autumnal equinox,* 
which with them was held on the tenth day of the seventh month. 
This day was to be a Sabbath on which they were " to afflict" 
their souls, and offer sacrifices of atonement — the only instance 
of the word Sabbath being connected with sorrow ; and it was tai 
be a tenth not a seventh day that was to be so observed. 

The most solemn festival of the Jews was that of the Passover, 
but it was called a feast, not a fast ; and as a feast, or social festival, 
they were taught to observe it. ITiey were told to kill and roast 
a lamb, the whole of which was to be eaten before the next 
morning; and they were to eat it with unleavened bread and 
bitter herbs, not because more unpalatable than other food, but as 
a memorial of the haste of their departure from Egypt. The 
general character of the Mosaic festivals may be inferred from the 
frequent mention of the word rejoicing in connexion with them ; 

• 111 nucieot mythology the aun, which was everywhere an emblem of Deity, 
was, after the autumnal equinox, represented as an old man, to symbolize the 
shortening of days and decline of the year. The season was therefore con~ 
sidered appropriate for services of a funereal character, and the Buddhists have 
still afcEtivalfor thedead,BsMr. Davis hasobserved among the Cbiuese, in the 
same month as the Jews^the seuenth mouth after the vernal equinox. On 
the shortest days of the winter aolstice, Osiria, Baal, Bacchus, Adonis, Mythrs, 
Sol, or by wliatsoever uame the god of the sun might be called (and he bad a 
mtdtitude of appellations), was supposed to be dead. Fires were then lighted 
on the Cops of hills, and the priest kept watch for the rising of the aun on the 
1^5th of December, the first day of an increased duration of light. This was 
celebrated with );reat rejoicings ; and the sun was then symbolized as a 
newly-born child with a glory round its head, in the arnia of its mother. Hence 
Christmas is called by the French the " Fgte de Noel," from the Celtic Nolagk, 
and Hebrew Nolad, which means new bom. It is well known, that on the 
iatroduction of Christianity all the old pagan festivals were converted into 
Saints' days aad Christian festivals by the Roman Catholic bishops; — this "FSte 
de Noel" amongtlie rest; but it has not been so generally remarked that there 
ia no evidence in the New Testament that Christ was bom at the winter solstice. 
What evidence there is would rather indicate a milder aeaaon, because we are 
told there were " shepherds watching their jlocks by night." On the longest 
and coldest nights of the year sheep, even in a warm climate, are generally in 
fold. 

The late Godfrey Higgins, Esq., in the learned and elaborate work from 
which we have already quoted, observes that — 

" At the first momi'nt after midnight of the 21th of December, all nations of the 
earth by common consent celebrated tbe accouchement r>( [be Queen i>f Heaven, the 
Celestial Virgin of the Sphere, and Ihe birth of the god Sul, the infanl Otus or Aur, 
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i what was understood by " rejoicing" does not admit of ques- 

waa not confined to psalm-singing. There is nothing 

iquivocal about the following injunctions relating to the feast of 

"reeks, and to the case of those who, on account of distance from 

' e Tabernacle, could not bring wiih them to the feast contri- 

tntions in kind, but had to convert them into money. 

"And thou shalt bestow that money for whatsoever thy soul lusteth 

■■^r ; for oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong drink, op for 

lataoever thy soul deaireth : and thou shalt eat there before tlie Lord 

Y God, and thou shalt rijoice, thou, and thine household."' 

The seven days' feast of Tabernacles, the great harvest-home 

lestival of the Jews, during which they dwelt in tents — a feast 

phicb is said to have resembled the yet more ancient Bacchanalian 

neativals, before they became corrupted into drunken orgies — was 

tne of "rejoicing" in a similar sense. Rejoicing, with the ancient 

'sraelites, was not that "rejoicing in sjiirit" to which our evan- 

elical clergy would confine the services of religion; but was 

tonneeted with solid food or other "good things." Wherever 

B altar mi^ht be erected in t!ie promised land, it was not merely 

r expiatory sacrifices for sin, but — 



the god of day, called liy the Gentilee 'the hope andprorDise of all aaCions,' and the 
Buvioor of mankind from the Empire of Ahriman.^thal is, of darkness. 

" TertullinD, Jerome, and other fatbere of our Church, inform us Chat [he Gentiles 
celebrated on [he 25th of December, or the Sth daj hefore the calends of Jiuiaary, 
the birth of the god Sol under [ho name of ML[hra, and [hut [he cave wherein [her 
celebrated his mjElerit* was tba[ in which Cbrisl was born ; a cave which miglic 
bare been used as b stuUe. 

" The EgjptiitQS celebrated the birth of the son of Isis on the same day. Eralov 
Klienes Burs that this son of lais was tbe god of day, and that Isis or Ceres was 
sjtnbolicel of the year. The son of the holy virgin, as thef called Ceres, was Osuris. 
Be WHS bom on the 25th of December. At his birth, Plntarcb says that a. voice 
^ai heard saying, 'On this day is bom the supreme Lord of the TJniTecse, the 
Iwneliccnt King Osiris.' On the same day the Romans began their least of tbe 
Srnmolia, iu honour of the Sol invincible, Natalit Solit inckti, described in vast 
Wumbcrs of »«j old pictures in Italy, with the legend Deo Soli, perhaps mistaken 
l)j the monks, and so retained." — Anacalffpsts, vol. ii. p. 100. 

The 'Anacalypsis' is a work of remarkable indust^ and research, but we quote 
from it without agreeing with all tbe conclusions of the author, whose etyiDoln- 
^cal analogies are sometimes over- strained. Mr. Higgins correctly points out, 
«i many other* have done, the resemblance of some ol' the old Italian paintings 
of the Madonna and Infant Jesus, to ancient Egyptian tableaux representing 
1st* and her offspring ; and there can be little doubt that they are copies irom 
originals (especially those in which the Madonna and Child are painted black) 
far in advance of the Christian era. In considering the question of the date of 
the birth of Christ, the reader will bear in mind that tbe two first chapters of 
Mattliew and Luke are out universally received as part of the orieinol gospels, 
and that a doubt of their authenticity was one of the heresies or the second 
anil third ceuturieu referred to by the early Fathers. 
• Deut. xiv. 26. 
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" Thou shalt offer peace-offerings, and ahalt eat there, and rfjoicm 
before the Lord thy God."* 

Many persons will be slow to believe that holiness was even: 
connected with eating and drinking and making merry ; but 
there can be no mistake on the subject. Nehemiah gives the 
following precise instructions for the observance of a day c" 
national thanksgiving ; one which he required to be kept, in k 
especial and emphatic sense, " Holy unto the Lord :"— 

" Go your way: eat tlie fat, and drink the sweet, and send portiot 
unto them for whom nothing is prepared: for this day is My unlj 
our Lord; for the joy of the Lord ia your strength." 

" And all the people went their way to eat, and to drink, aud f 
send portions, and lo make great mirth, because they had undersfod 
the words that were declared unto them." — Neh. viii. 10, 12. 

That the religious festivals of the Jews were not ascetic, b 
joyous in a bond fide sense, is further demonstrated by the faCt 
that they were occasions for dancing. When David brought the 
ark from the house of Obed-edom, the Gittite, he not only sacri- 
ficed " oxen and failings," but " danced before the Lord with all 
hb might." The ark was brought into the City of David with 
" shouting and the sound of the trumpet," the king himself 
setting the example of "leaping and dancing before the Lord."t 
This was not a new or an exceptional custom, although David'c 
wife, Michal, appears to have been scandalized by seeing her hm" 
band so forgetful of his royal dignity as to dance "uncovered^ 
girded only with " a linen ephod ;" for we find at an earlier periot 
that the passage of the Red Sea and overthrow of the Fhilistiiu 
was in like manner celebrated with singing and dancing. 

" And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel d 
her hand ; and all the women went out after her with timbrels a 
with dances. And Miriam answered them : Sing ye to the Lord, fi 
he hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and hia rider hath he thrc 
into the sea." j 

Subsequently we read of the people dancing round the ima( 
of the golden calf, at the sight of which the anger of Moses v\ 
Itindled, not because of the dancing, but of the idol which led fc, 
it ; — of Jephtha'a daughter going out to meet her father "witS 
timbrels and with dances ; " — and of the women welcoming t' 
return of Saul from the slaughter of the Philistines "with singid 
and dancing," The Psalmist says — 
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"Prwse the Lord with the sound of the trumpet ; praise him with 
ae psalterj and harp : praise him with the timbrel and dance."* 

Many pious persons consider dancing at any time an irreligious 
cnstom, but this is evidently not the doctrine of the Bible. Not 
Dnly is dancing nowhere condemned in the scriptures, — while 
^e "solemn meetings" of the Rabbinical "New-moons and 
iJSabbaths" are denounced by Isaiah as an iniquity and an 
•bomination, t but dancinsj is spoken of by Jeremiah as one of 

the national customs of the Jews to be restored when thev return 

to their own land ; for — 

" Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance, both young men and 
old together ; for I will turn their mourning into joy, and will com- 
fort (hem, and make them, rejoice from their aorrow,"j 

Nothing is said in the Pentateuch of the "Sabbath-day's 
journey," to which allusion is made in the New Testament ; but 
the Rabbinical tradition was, that a journey on the Sabbath-day 
vas limited to a distance of 2,000 cubits (about an English mile) 
from the walls of a city. It was held to be lawful to walk any 
number of miles within the city; and modem Jews entertain 
this opinion. Of the spirit, however, of the original institution 
in regard to travelling there can be no doubt. The Sabbath 
was to be a day of rest, not of labour : whether in the city or 
without the city, whether in journeying or remaining in-doors, 
nothing was to be undertaken that would fatigue a man or beast, 
>nd that could therefore be called " work." 

Putting all these facts together, we may form a very distinct 
lotion of the nature of Sabbath-day obser\'ances among the 
Mcient Israelites. The leading object was not religion, in our 
soise of the term, but relaxation. Religion, however, was no 
doubt so far connected with it that the people attended on the 
■ ™bbath-day, whenever they could conveniently do bo, "the 
morning and evening sacrifices." The interval between them, we 
may be morally certain, was devoted, at the pleasure of indivi- 
dttils, to the miscellaneous objects of rational recreation ; — visits 
to friends ; pleasant walks ; social pastime, the song, and the 
dance. 

It is a fair presumption that, after a time, the day was devoted 
ty many to other objects than those of either natural recreation 
or religious worship. Among a rude and unlettered people, 
witliDUt mental resources, it could not have been an easy task 
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to prevent excesses of many kinds on a day of unmten-upte 
leisure, for 

" The devil finds some raischiGf still, 
For idle hands to do." 

Abuses of the Sabbath, carried to a great height, would lead 
an effort to restrain them, on the part of the better dispoi 
Vice would be met with indignant rebuke by priests and elders; 
and in times of public calamity, when God was supposed to be 
manifesting his wrath against the nation, there would be the 
natural reaction of the human mind, of passing from one extreme 
to another ; indulgence would give place to penance, and the Sab- 
bath of dissipation would become the Sabbath uf superstition, 

The Sabbath of superstition, the Sabbath of idolatry, the 
Sabbath which substitutes the idols of ceremonial observances for 
truthfulness of heart, the Sabbath which degrades God to the 
level of a human monarch — some petty stickler for etiquette 
the Sabbath of modem puritanism ; was the Rabbinical Sabbat' 
of the days of Christ and his apostles, and what they ssud 
thought of it, is the next point for our consideration. 

Christ, in the eyes of the orthodox believers of his time, 
a Sabbath -breaker. He taught that it was lawful to heal the 
sick on the Sabbath-day — which many doubted. He taught 
tliat it was lawful to work on the Sabbath-day, for objects of 
either charity or necessity — a doctrine which was emphattcally 
denied by the Pharisees, probably as admitting too wide a 
latitude, although they allowed that an ox or an ass that had 
tumbled into a pit might be helped out of it on the Sabbath- 
day ; and he went beyond this, for he permitted his disciples to 
pluck and eat ears of corn on the Sabbath-day, an act which 
was not one of either charity or necessity, and which was a direct 
violation of the letter of the law, for the gathering of manna on, 
the Sabbath had been expressly forbidden, and the law prescril 
that the food to be eaten on the Sabbath, should be prepared 
day before. 

In defence of his conduct, we find Christ laying down 
position that all general laws are to be regarded as subordinal 
to their utility, — the object for which they are instituted ; an< 
that on this account Uuvid was justi6ed in entering the sane 
tuary, and eating of the holy shew bread,* He tells the Phi 
risees that " the Sabbath was made for man, and not man fc 
the Sabbath ;" and adds, if ye had known what this meaneth; 
will have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemn* 
the guiltless ;"t that is, would not have condemned his disciph 
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whoj in plucking the corn, were innocent of any criminal act or 
intention. Again, he says, 

" Have ye not read in tbe law, how that on the aabhath days the 
PriestB in the temple profane tlie sabbath, and are blameless ?"• 

alluding to the Sabbath burnt- offerings ; although the law had 
declared that in the tents of the people no fire should be kindled, 
and no food dressed on the Sabbath-day.f It was saying in effect, 
*' Do you not perceive that, if all work on the Sabbath-day were 
sinful, the very services of religion could not be performed ?" 

But the most remarkable passages in the teaching of Christ on 
the subject of the Sabbath, are those in which he puts aside 
altogether the authority of the fourth Commandment, and with 
it the second, relating to graven images, and throws doubt upon 
the accuracy of the statements in the Pentateuch, that the Creator 
of heaven and earth literally " rested from his labour on the 
seventh day, and was refreshed," and therefore " blessed it, and 
sanctified it." 

To the question asked of him, " What good thing shall I do 
that I may have eternal life f" Jesns replies, " Keep the Com- 
mandments." The answer is, " which y" an answer implying 
the belief that all the Commandments were not equally binding. 
Jesus does not rebuke the questioner for such an opinion ; he 
doi-s not say "keep all the Commandments ;" but sanctions the 
distinction by proceeding to enumerate the moral precepts, and 
omitting the ceremonial. After recognizing the authority of the 
first Commandment by the observation, " Why callest thou me 
good ? there is none good but one, that is God," Christ explains 
his further meaning, by saying — 

" Thou slialt do no murder ; thou shall not commit adultery ; thou 
shalt not steal ; thou shalt not bear false witness j honour thy father 
and thy mother ; and thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself."! 

Not a word about the two very precepts, to the punctilious ob- 
servance of which the Pharisees attached more importance than 
to any other ; not a word about graven images, [| nor keeping 

• Matt. lii. 5. t Exodus, sssv. 3. t Matthew, xa. 18. 

II Subsequently to tbe captivity, many of tbe Jews considered thai the 
coiDmaud not to make " any gravea image, or any likeness uf snylbing that 
ii in htiBven above, or in the eurth beneath," was to be understood in b «trietiy 
literal and sieoeral sente, and not as apuhcable ooly to idolatrous observances. 
Mohammed, under the influence of the same Rsbbinii'al traditioDs, totally 
prohibited sculpture and peintiue, except tbe representation* of " trets and 
things without souls." He taught that God would require a living soul to be 
put into every picture of a living mau ; and if the painter could not do jt, he 
was to suffer, foe his presumptiuu, tlie punisbnieut of bell ^e. It nill be 
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holy the Sabbath-day. As if Christ had intended to sayineflc^ 
"These were special injunctions for a special time, the occasie 
for which has passed away." 

He said more. He taught, in as plain terms as it wi 
possible for a religious reformer to use, whose life was in eoi 
stant peril at the hands of fanaticism and hypocrisy, that ho? 
ever broadly it might have l)een stated by them "of old time 
that God had rested on the seventh day "and was rejreshedi 
the Author of nature had not so rested, and did not rest o 
Sabbath days, but continued with unceasing and unwearie 
energies his great work of conservation and providence, on ■ 
days alike. We allude to the occasion when the Jews sougt 
him, and took up stones to stone him, first on account of healia 
the sick on the Sabbath day, and, secondly, of directing theimpc 
tent man cured at the pool of Bethesda to take up his bed ai 
walk ; although it had been expressly commanded by the proph( 
Nehemiah and Jeremiah, and by the latter in the name of ti 
Lord, that no burden should be carried on the Sabbath day.* 

" But Jesus answered them : — My Father worketh hitherto, a 
I work." t 

Archbishop Whately commenting upon the 
makes the following observations. 

" The Evangelist here records a reply of our Lord to the censi 
passed upon him for breaking the Sabbath, strongly illustrative 
what I have been saying ; — viz., that he had a right to work on tne 
Sabbath, because his Father had been doing so all along ; the process 
of vegetation, the motions of the heavenly bodies, and all the workt 
of God, going on without intermission on the Sabbath. 'My Father 
worketh hitlierto, and I work.' The force of the Greek present tense 
in this place is hardly conveyed by the English present, but rather 
by one of our compound tenses ; — viz., ' My Father has been working 
up to this tinie,'"t ^ 

oluervBiI, that Christ furtber omits the third Commandment. "Thou shnlt n 
take the name of tlie Lord thy Ood in vbId." This had also been made to be 

n superstitious ronatniction, and was imderstooJ to mean that the word Jehnai 

was neTcr to be pronomiced ; but ElDkim, Skaddoi, Adonai, or some cquivalef 
substitute. 

* "Thussaith the Lord; take heed to youraclves, and bear no burden 
the Sabbath doy."— Jer. xvii, 21. 

t Johnv. 17. 

I 'Thnugbts on the Sabbatb,' by Richard Whatelv, D.D., Archbitl 
of Dubhu. B. Fellowes.— p. 17. 

The DQtbor of an able pamphlet on the ' Mosaic Sabbath,' published b^ 
Chapman and Hall, well deserving; public attention, quotes the following 
remarks from Origen : — 

" We see that God is continiiall/ Trnrking, and thcro is no Sabhath day in which 
God doth not work ; in whith ho does not make his sun to shine npon the evil and 
the good, and scud rain on the just and the unjust." — 23ril Homily in A'unteriM^' 
Sec. i. 
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The Archbishop misses its application to the Mosaic account of 

the creation, and of the origin of the Sabbath, hut the reader will 
not. And that Clirist did not call that statement in question with- 
out sufficient cause, will be seen from the discrepancies which 
appear in the text of the Commandments. 

From the Decdlogue of 

" For in six A&yt the Lord made "And remember that tliou wast a 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that terTsnt iu the land of Egypt, and tliat 
in them is, and rested the seventh davi the Lord thy God brought thee out 
nhereforti the Lord blessed the Sab' thence through a mighty hand, and by 
bath day and hallowed it." — xx. II. a stretched-out arm: Iherefore the 
Lord thy God commnnded thee to 
keep the Sabbath day." — v. 15. 

We observe here two different reasons assigned for keeping 
holy the Sabbath day. Which of these reasons appeared upon 
**the tables of stone" upon which the Commandments were 
written ? That both could not have been there we may be morally 
certain. Christ has answered the question. 

And the fact is not a solitary one of a clearly- implied denial by 
Christ of the infallibility of the Jewish scriptures. Not that he 
rejected them as a whole. Far from it. There were portions of 
the law which he had come, " not to destroy, but to fiilfil ;" and 
he said, "Search the Scriptures, for they testily of me;" but his 
followers were to " search" in the proper sense of the word ; they 
were not to receive everything that was "said by them of old 
time" as thewoid of God, but to remember that with scriptures 
" profitable for doctrine, exhortation, and reproof," there might 
in the lapse of ages be mixed up human traditions and inventions; 
and they were to judge of these with the reason God had given to 
them.* He addressed himself, not to those whom creduhty and 
superstition had rendered blind and deaf, but to those who had 
eyes to see, and ears to hear ; and in addressing them, told them, 
"Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right ?"t In 
later times, Luther took his stand on the same ground as Christ 
with regard to the authority of the fathers. It was to be received, 
but received with quahfications ; and that he was not burned for 
such a heresy, he owed to the political accidents of the time, 

• In the paasage referred to (2 Tim. Ui. 16), " All acriptiire is given by xn- 
ipiratioD of God," &c. ; [he reader should note that the word u npj>eiirs in 
italics, to show that it does not oceiir in the original. The word " scripture" 
merely Bi);iiifies " writing." Paul did not, obviously, mean to auy that all 
writings were given by inspiration. 

t Luke lii. 57. 
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Christ suffered crucifixion; and it was for infidelity and blasphemy, 
as his doctrines appeared in the eyes of zealots, that he was nwled 
to the cross. 

Two further instances of Christ's comments upon the Jewish 
scriptures will confirm our view of the opinion entertained by 
himself respecting them. The test of one of his discourses was 
the following: — 

" When a man hath taken a wife, and married her, and it come to 
pass that she find no favour in hia eyea, because he hath found some 
uncleanness in her : then let him write her a bill of divorcement, and 
give it in her hand, and send her out of hia house." — Dent. xxlv. 1. 

This summary mode of getting rid of a wife, without judge or 
jury, we might assume, without much reflection, could not have 
been of divine appointment, ahhough we find it in the Biblei 
but if any doubt could exist on the subject, Christ removes 
In reply to the question, " Is it lawful for a man to put away 
wife for every cause :" he said — 

" Moses, because of t!ie hardness of your hearts, suffered you to 
away your wives ; but from the beginning it was not so. And I 
unto you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for fornit 
lion, committeCh adultery: and whoso marrieth her winch is put ai 
doth commit adultery." — Matt. xis. 8.* 

The next example is from Exodus : — 

" And if any mischief follow, then thou shalt give life for life, eyo 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burn- 
ing, wound for wound, stripe for stripe." — xxi. 23. 

These injunctions are repeated, almost verbatim, both in 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy; but we find them formally nega> 
tived by Christ, 

" Ye have heard that it hath been said : An eye for an eye, and & 
tooth for a tooth ; but I say unto you, that y« resist not evil ; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also."— Matt. v. 3tJ. 

This is a case in which the teaching of Christ goes far beyond 
the abrogation of worn-out customs. He does not confine himself 
to the improvement of existing institutions by simply super- 

* It uiny be vForlli while tit note litre, that the strained comtniction put 
upon this iiassnge, that no divorces ahouhl be permitted eicept for adultery, 
is not vinrranteii by the text. The obBervKtioni of Christ arc directed not 
BgHinat cither judicid or voluntary mutuHl aeparations, but against the exer- 
cise of a caprieioui ■if' " 'lie part of the husband. 
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seding them by others of the same kind, better adapted to the 
wants of the age. He treats the doctrine of retaliation as abso- 
lately false doctrine; he puts down one system, and sets up 
another totally opposite ; and as moral principles are eternal, 
— as God carmot contradict himself, — as the human mind was 
the same in the time of Christ that it had been a thousand years 
before, — it follows that Christ knew, and wished his disciples to 
understand, that the law of an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth, never had been a divine ordinance, notwithstanding the 
fact that it appears among the laws of Moses. 

The Jewish scriptures are a miscellaneous collection of writings, 
some of them possibly the oldest now existing in the world. We 
would speak of them, as Christ spoke of them, with veneration 
and respect. They are valuable for the ghmpses they afford us 
of a distant past; for the historical atid other truths to ue gleaned 
from them; and all truth is the word of God: but we would 
receive them as Christ received themj in a discriminating spirit, 
as writings of mixed authority. And let us add another word or 
two on this part of our subject ; for when we see Leviticus quoted 
in the British Houses of Legislature, as if it were parfand parcel 
of the laws of a Christian country, it is obviously high time that 
the public should be taught to regard the books of the Old 
Testament in their true light, — the light in which they were 
regarded by the founder of our religion. 

Most of them, especially the books of the Pentateuch, are 
fragmentary records, the authorship of which is unknown. Certain 
parts of " the books of Moses " may have been written by Moses, 
Dut there is no statement in them to that effect, and it is probable 
that they were only called the books of or concerning Moses, 
liecause they relate to events in which he was largely concerned. 
It is quite certain that Moses did not write 'the account which 
appears in the last chapters of Deuteronomy, of his own death 
and burial on Mount Pisgab ; neither could he have been the 
historian of the cruel massacres of women and children asi^ribed to 
him,* and, at the same time, the author of the laudatory para- 
graph that " the man Moses was very meek, above all the men 
which were upon the face of the earth."t There is abundant 

* After thesluugiiterof theMidianites, Hnittheburaing of their cities, Moses 
is lUicribed as Ijaving been "wroth" vrich the captains of the host for "saving 
bQ the women aUve.' We are then told that he said :— 

" Now, therefore, kill every tdftle among the little ones, and kill averj won 
huh known man by lying with him. But all the women children that have not I 
known a man by lying with him, kcop »Uve for youreelvM." — Num. xxzi. 1 

t Numh:rs xii. 3. 
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internal evidence that the books of Moses were written by difierent=: 

individuals ; and so far this is not against them, because the con- — 
current testimony of many is better than that of one; but the = 
evidence also shows that a portion of them, and we know not how ~ 
large a portion, was written long after the periods to which they 
relate. For example, the reference in the 36th chapter of Genesis 
to "the kings of Israel)"* must iiave been written by some one 
who lived after the deaths of Moses and Joshua, or the time of the 
Judges, when there were no kings of Israel, but when "every one 
did that which was right in his own eyes." Numerous similar 
incidental allusions to events which had not occurred in the time 
of Moses, betray the hand of a later historian or commentator; 
and the most reasonable conjecture that can be formed of these 
records is, that they consist of a compilation of all the old docu- 
ments that could be found after the captivity, relating to the early j 
history of the Jews, put together by Ezra the scribe and othen^l 
and interspersed by them with illustrative commentaries and^ 
narrations founded upon oral traditions. 

Previous to the captivity the Jewish records had not been very 
carefully preserved, for just preceding that event ^e finding of 
the book of the law by Hilkiah, the high-priest, is mentioned as 
an important discovery.f After the captivity, we read of the 
whole people assembling for the first time after their return, and 
with great eagerness, to hear the book of the law expounded by- 
Ezra. J At such a time national histories would be in great demand ; 
and as the period was one when the business of the scribe had 
become a regular profession, copies of the old lecords would be 
multiplied, and written versions of old traditions would he exten- 
sively circulated. This will explain the numerous repetitions in 
the Old Testament of the same narrative, with differences of style 
and variations in the facts. They were originally independent nar- 
ratives, by different authors, written on separate rolls of papyrus, 
passing from hand to hand, but ultimately getting fastened 
together, and interleaved, sometimes out of their proper place, in ■ 
the same way as we bind up tracts relating to the same subject, 
with more or less of order in the arrangement. 

The two first chapters of Genesis are instances in point. 
They contain two histories of the creation, perfectly distinct. 
One history ends with the- third ver«e of the second chapter, 
and then begins another by a diflerent writer, with the 
words, " These are the generations of the heavens and of the 



* "And thpse are the kings that reigned b the land of Edom, btfoTt Ihert 
rtiipted any king orer [ht ehildTea ofhrnel." — Gen. xxivi. 31. 
t 3 Kings xnii. 8. i Neb. viii. 4. 
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^arth," The one account, in speaking of God, uses the word 
-^kihim throughout; in the other it is invariably ■/eAoi;a A Elohim, 
(translated "the Lord God") ; the more remarkable, because, in 
■the sixth chapter of Exodus, God is represented as sajing to 
Closes that he was not known to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob by 
■the name of Jehovah, but by that of Shaddat, the Almighty. 
The one account describes creation as the work of six days ; the 
other as that of one day ; the words being " in the day that the 
Lord God made the heavens and the earth." The first account 
says that God created man, male and female ; is silent upon the 
story of the rib ; and states that the fruit of every tree, yielding 
seed, was given to the man and the woman for meat. The second 
account makes an exception of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil ; a tree which it would have been easy to have 
excluded from the garden in which the man and woman were 
placed, but which was permitted, we are told, to grow there, as 
if to expose them to the temptation. 

The story of the serpent reads like one of those numerous 
myths which arose, in the manner we have already explained, 
out of the zodiacal emblems. In ancient Egyptian astronomical 
tableaux, Scorpio is usually represented as a serpent; and the 
constellation Hercules, as Osiris trampling on the serpent's 
head.* Sometimes the serpent is drawn as curled round a 
tree, and Virgo as a woman standing near. The woman is vari- 
ously represented as holding an apple in her hand, a child in 
her arms, opening a box, and as caressing the serpent. The 
apple was perhaps emblematical of the season of orchard fruit, 
or the round ball, so called, might have been originally intended 
for the moon, and the woman for Isis. It was as a woman in 
a jacket, and with a ball in her hand, that the goddess of 
the moon was represented by our Saxon ancestors and the 
Scandinavians. The box was the box of Pandora. The inter- 
pretation of ancient zodiacal emblems was an exercise for fertile 
imaginations; priesfs, poets, painters, and sculptors profited 
thereby. Every nation had its legends on the subject, and the 
Jewish nation among the number. The change from the pictorial 
hieroglyphic to the phonetic mode of writing contributed not 
a little to the list, by the host of mistakes it must have occa- 
sioned, some of them of a whimsical character; hke that, for 
example, which is now presumed by the learned to have been 
the origin of the story of Joshua commanding the sun and the 
moon to stand still, and which it may here be useful to explain. 



• See the plates of the article ' Biblicul lUustrntions 
aster Retieiv for April, iyj2, page 37? to 37^- 
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In hieroglyphic writing, it was customary to marl* tbe date o ^^B 
an event by the sign of the constellations into which the sun an^^^B 

moon were entering at the time. Gibeon and Ajalon were doubt— 

less names of constellations as well as names of cities, Gibeon^^^ 

signifies " a strong man ;" Ajalon, " a stag." The terms answei 

to our " Hercules" and " Capricorn," although the constellations -^^ 
may not have been the same. In pictorial hieroglyphics the ^^ 
victorious Joshua would be a figure in the attitude of command ; .^ 
above his head, to mark the date of his victory over the fiv e -= 
kings, would be the sun and moon, and the signs or names ot" — r 
the constellations in which the sun and moon had appeared 
during the battle. A few centuries later, when a different mode = 
of marking dates had been introduced, tliis would look like 
Joshua apostrophising the sun and moon ; and a blnnderinji 
translator, spelling out the words Gibeon and Ajalon, would 
make out the meaning to be, that the sun and moonj at the com- 
mand of Joshua, stood still over the city of Gibeon and over the 
plains of Ajalon ; although it might have occurred to him that 
one of these luminaries would have sufficed Joshua for the pursuit — 
of his enemies, since he could not have required the services of 
the moon while the sun was shining. Whoever wrote the book 
of Joshua appears to have been himself struck with the incredible 
character of the circumstances he was narrating, for he hastens to 
give the authority from which he had copied the tale. " Is not ^^ 
this written in the book of Jasher f" We may presume that it ^H 
was ; and' we can be at no loss now to understand how the author ^H 
of the book of Jasher came by it, ^H 

Eve and the serpent, and Joshua commanding the sun and 
moon to stand still, are not the only instances in the Jewish 
scriptures of a misapprehension of the meaning of ancient astro- 
nomical and chronological emblems, and of an imaginative inter- , 
pretation and misrendering of hieroglyphical records. The early J 
books of the Old Testament abound with them ; but this is nOt 1 
the suitable opportunity for their further examination, and we 1 
must return now to our more immediate subject. 

To the proof we have given that the authority upon which I 
both the Kahbinical and Mosaical Sabbaths were founded was | 
not recognised by Christ in an unlimited sense, and is not there- j 
fore to be received as binding upon his followers, may be added / 
the direct teaching of his Apostles that the whole of the ritual J 
and ceremonial observances of the Mosaic code were to be f 
regarded as set aside by the new dispensation. 

The biblical student is aware (but as we may be addressing! 
many who never open the Bible without first shutting the eyesn 
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iSieir understsindinfr, it may be necessary to reciarV) that the 
t disciples of Christ, and Christ himself, were Hebrews, and, 
members of the Hebrew community, observed all national 
customs (as, for instance, the feast of the Passover) that had not 
become identified with superstition or conventional hypocrisy, 
and therefore inconsistent with rational worship and purity of 
' heart. When, however, after the death of Christ, converts to the 
Hew religion began to be made from the Gentiles, a question arose. 
Rod upon that question, a long controversy, whether the Gentile 
eonverts should not be required to conform to Hebrew customs, 
end obey, in all things, the law of Moses, excepting so far as 
Chiist had commanded to the contrary. The dissension was 
I especially strong in respect to the rite of circumcision, for 
"certain men who came down from Judiea taught the brethren, 
and said, except ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, yo 
cannot be saved."* Peter resisted this doctrine ; he said, " why 
tempt ye God to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, 
which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear? " — and the 
Acts, and the Epistles, are filled with similar remonstrances 
against the prejudices of the Jews in favor of the old law, the 
law of Moses, which had been superseded by " the grace and 
truth of Jesus Christ." In fact, this controversy is a key to the 
meaning of a very large portion of the New Testament, which 
raodem commentators have rendered obscure; for the scruples 
■^vhich Peter and Pieul had to meet, oflener than any other, were 
tiiose of conscientious men, who imagined that if they neglected 
■to observe the institutions of Moses, in regard to circumcision, 
Tanclean meats, oblations, sacrifices, and Sabbaths, they were 

f;uilty of sin. Tlie Apostles reply to them, " No ; Christ has 
reed you from the penalties or curse of the old law ; you are 
■*iow under a new law, the law of liberty. However much it was 
fe privilege to have been circumcised as a descendant of Abraham, 
"there is no longer any merit in that observance, nor in any other of 
the old i^eremoiiial code. All meats may now be eaten ; nothing 
is common or unclean ; sacrifices and offerings are done away ; it 
is sufficient for you that Christ has offered himself as a sacrifice ; 
»nd how mucli nobler his blood than that of bulls and goats 1 It 
is not by these dead works that you will purge your consciences 
and please the living God. Your justification, in his sight, is 
not of Moses, but of Christ ;" — and 

"Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in 
respect of an holy-diiy, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath 

■ »t 
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Not only were these things no longer to he considered essen -^- 
tial duties, but he who observed them was to be received as on»- e 
who was " weak in the faith ; " — received, however, not as ^ tt a 

person to be despised, l)ut in a spirit of kindness and charity ; 

for— 

"Who art thou that judgest inotlier man's servant? to his owr— ^ 
master he etandetk or falleth. Yea, he shall be hoMen up : for Cto^^3 
is able to make him stand. 

" One man esteemcth one day above another : another esteemettrz^J 
every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind— - 

" He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord ; and he tha^^E 
regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it."* 

We may observe here that this positive declaration of the^ 
indifference of days, as religious or ceremonial observances^ 
appKes as fully and as emphatically to the modern Sunday as Xt^ 
the Mosaic Sabbath. No exception is made in favor of the first:= 
day of the week, as a day to be set apart in commemoration of 
the resurrection, nor for any other reason. Whether first day or 
seventh day, "he that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord ; and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth 
not regard it." ^^ 

The origin of the Sunday Sabbath now demands our attention^^H 

It can hardly be contended, in the face of the above passage, 
that Christ abobshed the ancient seventh-day Sabbath only to 
substitute for it another of the same kind, to be held on the firat 
day of the week ; and yet this is the popular orthodox impression. 
There is not, however, the slightest trace of any such substitution 
in the New Testament, There is no command, either on the part 
of Christ or his Apostles, that the first day of the week should be 
kept holy in lieu of the seventh day, or that tlie first day should 
be set apart in commemoration of the resurrection, and devoted 
exclusively to prayer and praise, or that no work should be per- 
formed on that day. We read of the disciples sometimes meeting 
on the first day of the week, but this was at a time when, bb 
appears from the Acts, they were also in the habit of assembling' 
in the synagogues on the ordinary Sabbaths; and on 
occasion of their meeting on the first day of the week, 
earliest mentioned {John xx. 19), they were incredulous of t 
resurrection ; Thomas, sumamed Didymus, refusing to belien 
upon the concurrent testimony of the rest, and requiring tb( 
evidence of his own senses. 
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Eeiiiatances of the disciples meeting on the first day of the 
jek, although they are not numerous, indicate a custom, hut a 
istom about which there need be no mystery.* The Romans 
*©re the masters of Judica, and had their religious festivals as well 
as the Jews ; public holidays, when little business was transacted ; 
and which, therefore, afforded to the Hebrew the same available 
opportunities of leisure which the modern Jew finds in the modern 
Sunday. It was the period also, as we have shown, when the 
hebdomadal week of India, Assyria, and Egypt was beginning to 
supersede the calends, nones, and idea of the old Roman month. 
The Hies Solia, when the Romans visited the temple of Apollo, 
would be a day of comparative liberty to their slaves and depen- 
dants. The Christian converts among them, would seize the 
occasion to meet and confirm each other in the new faith, and 
more especially so in the distant provinces, as Greece and Galatia, 
"where the old Pagan festivals would be more universally observed 
than in Jerusalem. 

We need not therefore pause a moment upon this part of the 
No doubt can be entertained that the first Chnstians met 
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to 7011." — John XX. 36. 
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SB.. .. came nnCo them to Trooa in Eve dajs, where wo abode eoren da;s. 
dnpon the first day of the week, when the disciples came together to break bread, 
d [ffeached unto tbcoi, ready m depart on the murroH-; aud continned his speech 
" - '"light."— Acts XI. 6, 7. 
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B in the Spirit on tho Lord's day,"— Rot. i. 10. 

se six texts constitute the whole of the evidence deducLhle from Christian 
li in proof of the divine institution of a Christian Sabbath, and yet It 
B evidence that the Sabbatarians affirm the divine institution of this 
to be clearly and completely proved!" — The Sobbalh. By a Layman. 



on the Dies Soils ; and it may be assumed that this was the day 
to which Pliny the younger, in his letter to the Emperor Trajan 
(a. d. 10?), alludes as the "stated day" on which the Christians 
of Bithynia assembled, before it was light, " to sing a hymn to 
Christ as a God, and bind themselves by an oath not to commit 
any wickedness ; " but that the Dies Solis was not observed 
as a Sal)bath, in the Mosaical sense, during the first and second 
centuries, we have positive evidence. Justin Martyr, who wrote 
about the year a. d. 147, defends himself in his dialogue with 
Trypho, the Jew, against the charge that the Christians "pre- 
tended to excel all others, and yet observed no Sabbaths." — 
Justin Martyr replies : — 

" The new law will have you keep a perpetual Sabbath. Yon, 
when yon have passed a day iu idleness, think you are religious. The 
Lord our G«d is not pleased with such things as these. II' any one 
be guilty of perjary or fraud, let htm reform ; if he be an adulterer, 
let him repeat ; and he will then have kept the kind of Sabbath truly 
pleasing to God. You see that the elements are never idle, and keep 
no Sabbath. There was no need of the observance of Sabbaths 
before Moses, neither now is there any need of them after Jesua 
Christ."" 

Justin, in his 'Apology' for the Christians to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, gives the following description of the nature of 
their assemblies. 

" On the day called Diei Solis — (the original Greek is Tfkio-u ^fiipa) 
— there ia a meeting in one place of all the Christians who live either 
in the towns, or in the country ; and the memoirs of the^ apostles, or 
the writings of the prophela, are read to them as long as it is suitable. 
When the reader stops, the president pronounces an admonition, and 
exhorts to the imitation of those noble examples ; after which we all 
arise and pray." 

The meeting concluded, it is evident from the preceding pas- 
sage, that the members returned to their ordinary avocations. 
The reasons which Justin Martyr assigns for meeting on the Dies 
Solis rather than any other day, are, that it was the day on which 
God first turned darkness into light, and the day on which 
Christ rose from the dead. But his facts concern us more tliaa 
his opinions. 

Another of the fathers, TertulUan, writing in a.d. 192, refers 
to the Sabbath, as involved in the abolition of circumcision and 
the old law ; and we may be certain, therefore, that Sunday was 
not, in his time, sabbatically observed, Sunday, at that period, 
was held -to be a day of rejoicing, not of sorrowing ; a day to 

♦ Sec JoBtin Martyr, Diag. Trypho, p. 227, 223, 241, udit. Par. 
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ind not to fast ; and we are told that the early Christians 
ttirayed standing, as more symbolical than kneeling of their confi- 
dence in God. 

There are some grounds for doubting whether the phrase, 
g the Lord's Day," did not arise out of the customary heathen 
3 to the sun, the "God of Day," on the Dies Soils, We 
Inve seen that Baal, one of the names of the sun, is sometimes 
' tndered lord ; and Porphyry, noticing the funeral customs of the 
lypdans in the third century, gives an example of their prayers, 
mmencing with Domine Sol. Mr. Higgins in his ' Horse 
iabbaticte' states that every one of the ancient nations called the 
; Lord, or Master, using the epithets Kyrios, Dominus, or 
me other eqinvalent term.* 
. The author of ' An Examination of the Six Texts relating to 
he Christian Sabbath,' shows that the terra Dominicum, which 
Mcors in the writings of the early fathers, should not be rendered 
* Lord's Day," but Lord's Supper. The term " Lord's Day" 
iccura but once in the New Testament (Rev. i. 10), and may 
there refer to the Jewish Sabbath. This is an immaterial 
question. 

We have arrived at the certainty, and to that we may con- 
fine ourselves, that the Dies Solis, however it might be called 
by the early Christians, was not kept by them sabbatically. The 
period when it began to be so kept was in the reign of Constan- 
tine, who, when he found it politically expedient tn amalgamate 
old and new creeds, to convert heathen temples into Christian 
churches, and proclaim what it pleased him to call Christianity 
the religion of the state, issued an edict (a.d. 321) for the 
observance of the Dies Soils as a Christian ordinance. 

Constantine and not Christ is the authority for a Sunday 
Sabbath.t 

We are now at liberty to pronounce the doctrine of enforced 
idleness one day in seven a superstition ; and we may speak of it 
in reference to those physical and moral laws which, whether 
revealed or not in the Old and New Testaments, are laws of God, 
revealed by the light of reason and nature, and laws which the 
Divine Author of our being does not permit to be violated with 
impunity. 

First. — A total abstinence from all kinds of physical exertion 
for a period of twenty-four hours is at variance with the laws of 
health. Nature has prescribed a season of rest, and the period 



* See Appendix, Note 5. f See Appeuilix, Note 6. 
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for absolute repose is that of sleep ; but physiologists have shown 
that sleep may be injuriously prolonged, aiid that after an inter- 
val of six or eight hours' rest, muscular exertion is again neces- 
sary to prevent a torpid circulation of the fluids of the body, 
and a tendency to those morbid secretions which end in a diseased 
or bloated frame. Daily ablutions (and cleanliness is next to 
godliness) are not more essential to health than an active walk 
after them, or an hour's exercise with the spade ; and the Scotch 
Presbyterian physician who forbids tliem on a Sunday, — and 
sanctions on tiiat day what is still worse, the imprisonment of 
children on the " silent system," when air and exercise are 
wanted for growth, — flies at once in the face of God's providence, 
the teaching of Christ, and the first axioms of his own profession. 

Excessive toil, the opposite extreme, is of course equally as 
mischievous. But let us obser\x upon this, that out-of-door 
labourers never die of hard work. They die of privations and.' 
exposure to weather, but not of labour. The greatest mortality, 
among the poorer classes is among those who do not work ph^t 
sically enough. The hand-loom weaver, the factory operative^ 
the journeyman tailor, the newspaper editor — those whose fingen 
alone move, or whose brain alone works, and who suffer fj-oni' 
bad air, long hours of continuous confinement to monotonoua 
avocations — for these we want not a Sabbath of greater con- ' 
finement, or one of less physical exertion; — not a Sabbath of 
rest, but rather a Sabbath of labour, — that is, labour of a mor 
healthful kind, with change of scene ; exercise in the fresh breeze 
in the green fields, under the open sky. We want, however, foj 
the public generally, more than this. We require a Sabbath sq 
spread over all the days of the week that the toil or confinement 
of no one day shall be injuriously excessive, and that on every 
day there should be that reasonable alternation of labour ani 
repose, of in-door and out-of-door exercise, physitsal and mental 
exertion, which are most conducive to vigour of mind and body,. 
To effect such an object for all classes may be a difficult pro- 
blem, but it is not by an aUiance with fanaticism that phiJAn* 
thropists will attain its solution. 

Second. — Morally, — The enforcement of any religious i 
vances, whatever the kind, is the encouragement of convendonal 
falsehood. The man who on a Sunday is compelled to put on an 
outward seeming, which does not correspond with his inward 
feelings, is made to lie before God and man ; and for the Sab- 
bath hypocrisy of which he is guilty. Sabbath legislators are 
responsible. And further, the enfort^ment of idleness is the 
inculcation of vice. For the profitable devotion of one entin' 
day to moral or intellectual pursuits, tiiere must have been i 
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previous traming for them. Where there has been no previous 
trainiag, but where large masses of the population have been 
suffered to grow up in ignorance of the first elements of human 
knowledge, the power of continuous thought is wanting; animal 
instincts predominate ; and animal gratifications can alone suppiv 
the void made bv the cessation of mechanical employment. With 
such classes there can be no medium between the out-of-door 
pastimes, which we have rendered illegal, and the drinking and 
gambling of the whisky-shops of Scotland, and the beer-shops and 
public-houses of England. Those who would legislate for man, 
other than he is, must answer for the consequences to his Maker. 

In conclusion, we woidd address a few words to those whom 
cur reasoning will leave unconvinced, and who will continue to 
sgitate, till pubhc patience is exhausted, for the suspension on 
Sundays of railway and post-office communications. "You 

?uote the decalogue of Exodus instead of the commands of 
Ihrist; and you insist upon the authority of the books of 
Moses as equal or superior to that of the New Testament ; — 
out of your own law be ye judged." 

Perhaps in the history of human error there is not to be found 
an example of more extravagant inconsistency and wilful blind- 
ness, than the daily reading and professing to believe that God 
rested on the seventh day, and therefore sancUfied it, and the 
afterwards assuming that we obey the command to keep holy the 
Sabbath day, by observing, not the seventh day, but the first 
day — the day consecrated to the heathen worship of the sun — 
the day when God did not rest, but had only just commenced 
the work of creation. Why, if the institution were intended to 
be commemorative of creation, is it not evident that by changing 
the day we entirely subvert its character, and defeat the original 
design ? Is it possible to imagine a more direct breach than this 
of a positive ordinance ? And what is the penalty ? " Who- 
soever doeth any work in the Sabbath day (that is, from the 
evening of Friday, to the evening of Saturday), he shall surely 6e 
put to death." * 

" And while the children of Israel were in the wilderness, they 
found a man that gathered sticks Upon the Sahbath day. 

"And they that found him gathering sticks brought him unto 
Moses and Aaron, and unto all the congregation. 

" And they put him in ward, because it was not declared what should 
be done to him. 
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" And the Lord said unto Moaea, The man shall be eurely pot b 
death : all the congregation shall stone him with stones without th^ 

" And all the congregation brought him without the camp, ani 
stoned liim with stones, and he died; oa the Lord comraandel 

BLoses." • 

A punishment so disproportionate to the offence, is usually ex- 
plained by divines as having been awarded, not to the gathering- 
of sticks, but to the sin of presumption of which the man wa» 
guilty who had resisted a divine command. But would the pre- 
sumption have been less if the man had professed his willingnesa 
to keep a Sabbath on the day consecrated to Baal, — the Sun- 
day of that period, — and simply rejected the seventh day as less 
convenient than the heathen holiday ? Was not this the very- 
offence of which Naaman was guilty, when he said,—" Are not 
Abanaand Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the water* 
of Israel ? may I not wash in them, and be clean ? "f 

When we recently read the observation of one of the bishops 
in the House of Lords, that, " as a Christian prelate, he exulted in 
the number of petitions that had been presented for the better 
observance of the Sabbath," we could not but ask ourselvea 
what would have been the fate of this very prelate if he bad 
lived three thonsand years ago, and had then, Uke the man who 
had gathered sticks on the Sabbath day, been called upon to 
answer before Moses and Aaron for his present opinions and 
practice in regard to the observance of this institution ? Imagine 
the accusation, and the sentence of the judges, 

" Here is a man who teaches that the seventh day is not to be 
kept as a Sabbath ; neither as a memoriid of God's resting on 
that day, nor of the Exodus from Egypt; but that another day 
should be observed instead." 
" Stone him to death." 

"This man declares that the Sabbath is not to be * a perpetual 

covenant ' between God and Israel ; but that the seventh day is 

to be clianged for the first, in honour of 'another prophet uke 

unto Moses ;' although he can produce no authority to that effect," 

" Stone him to death" 

"This man was found breakingthecommand that no fire should 
be kindled on the Sabbath day,J and partaking of a sumptuous 
entertainment prepared, not the day before, but on the Sabbath 
day, for himself and friends !" 
" Stone him to death." 
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"This man, because be is wealtbr, is driven in his ch8iriot,with 
horses, and coachmen, and footmen, in all the apparel of state ; 
and these horses, and coachmen, and footmen, he employs in bis 
service, even when be attends public worship ; foi^tfiil of the 
command that his man-servant, and his maid-servant, and bis ox 
and his ass, should rest on the Sabbatii day." 
" Stone him to death." 



We leave the Sabbatir- 



n in the dilemma in wbicb bis creed 
txBa placed bim. We, who believe with Christ that everything 
s^d " by them of old time *' was not said of God, are not con- 
cerned with the penalty of a law which we do not accept, nor is 
It incumbent upon us to be apologists for its severity. In 
■*:«. n civilized states of society human life is held cheap, and capital 
X*iuiishments supersede nearly ail other. In our own country, 
^■-Tid in Ireland, the fact is too familiar that life has often been 
*iaken for the offence of refusing to strike work at the bidding 
*:if a trades union : and we need not therefore doubt, apart from 
■*ihe statement that God, or Moses, commanded it, that life was 
■%:aken under the circumstances described by the emancipated 
slaves of Eg)-ptian bondage. 

The days of sanguinary codes have gone by. Opinion is in fevour 
^of the total abolition of the penalty of death, excepting for mur- 
kier, which we call the greatest of all crimes. But the crime of 
<lepriving a fellow-creature of life is not the offence of greatest 
magnitude of which any human being can be guilty. If capital 
punishments he allowable for that, then would deatli without 
mercy — the death of the Mosaic law, death by stoning — be the 
appropriate penalty not of Sabbath-breaking, but of trafficking 
in superstition, — ^trading in man's weaknessea,and with his loftiest 
aspirations, — converting his instincts of awe and reverence for the 
vouderful and admirable into abject terrors; his most sacred 
emotions of grief, his solemn moments of parting on the confines 
of eternity, his very hopes of immortality, into implements of a 
craft, a source of income, a miserable instrument of popularity 
■ and power; and tlie object attained, endeavouring to perpetuate 
it, by proclaiming the infallibility of creeds and canons, per- 
secuting those who question it as infidels to God, resisting the 
extension of knowledge among the masses, or rendering it ex- 
clusive and nominal, and thus seeking to crush the human mind 
under the wheels of the modern Juggernaut of conveiidonal 
idolatry 

Happily, the world has not been abandoned to such guidance. 
God has not left himself without witnesses on the earth ; wit- 
nesses in the human heart; witnesses in his works; witnesses in 
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the lights of science : and it is among the most cheering i 
dences of man's higher destiny, that in all ^es there have lived 
men whom no temptation conld divert from the pursuit of truth, 
no danger deter from asserting its supremacy; — men who, ia 
refusing to bow the linee to the idols of tradition, have not 
shrunk, when called upon, from the prison or the stake, the 
scaffold or the cross ; — and one by one, through their agency, the 
idols have heen broken, and the veil of superstition has heen rent J 
asunder. 

To those who may be animated by a like spirit, we commei 
these observations. We offer them as a contribution to a causal 
worthy of our highest efforts, — the cause of human progress, the ■ 
cause of Christian liberty, the cause of true religion. 



APPENDIX. 

Note 1, — 'Sanscrit.' (See page 6.) 

The trord tanscrit is competed of the preposition san or sans, which sif;- 
nifies with, and the partiDiple krila, which means done, or made. It is 
regarded as the equivalent of the Latin confectus, completed, or perfected. 
The s in the middle is supposed to have been supplied for euphony. Professor 
Wilson renders it as quasi, saia-s-knta, " perfectly made," a langimge " well- 
constructed." 

This explanation, kowever, appears lees probable than the conjecture of the 
author of ' Anacalypsis,' that the word is derived from older Hebrew or Celtic 
roots, signifying sun aud loriiirtg, which again carries us back to ths time when 
tM reli^ous ideas were associated with aatroaomical emblems, and when the 
sun, as the emblem of deity, was the appropriate name far whatever was 
most glorious or sacred. Tbe sun in Hebrew was Sain, or Sams, as in Samson, 
' suu-cliti';' Sam-aria, ' sun-land.' The sun in the Irish Celtic is «ean, or san 
(whence our own word san), and tceaua, also, that wliich is old, sacred, or 
venerable. Seon-noeA is a high-priest; that is, a priest of the sun; sean- 
achoT, a feudal -j u dge j whence probably the word senate. The Sanscrit krila 
betrays a close relationsbip to the Hebrew kibi, the Qrttk fframm^, the Latin 
acripiam, and the Celtic scrief, singitying wriling. The Gaelic language is 
oiled shan-scriefj pronounced by the Scottish highlanders, Sanscrit; tbe 
identical word of India. 

Note 2. — Origin of the Persians and Hindus. (See page 8.) 

Major Rawlinson is of opinion that the Persians and Hindus departed from 

a common centre (Scythia) about 1500 n.c. ; the Hindus piassmg beyond 

the Indus, and coloniting Argavetta; while the Persians travelled westward 

into Tcberassan. 

"An eiact description oftheae migrations oftho Persians was given in the opening 
chapters of the Vemledad, one of their earliest boobs. Their langa^e, as it appeared 
in the Acbsemenian inscriptious, had been very well analyzed and foand to be 
closely allied to the Sanscrit ; while ic was also tbe parent of the modern Persian." 
" He was inclined to place tbe earliest inscriptions from Nimrond, brought to ligbC 
by Mr. Layard, between laao and 1200 years before the Christian Era; because, in 
the first place, the; had a limit to antiquity ; far in the earliest inscriptions there was 
a notice of the sea-porCs ofPbeniciB, of Tyre andSidon, of Byblus, AreiduE,&c,and 
it was well known that these cities were not founded more than 1500 years before 
the ChmtiaaKi:a."~Ileport<jf the BritiMhAasiKiatioii for 18S0. Alhenaum, p. BOS. 

NoTB 3.— Baal Worship. (See page 10.) 
The ancient religion of Ireland (and probably all Druidical religious) was 
connected with fire worship ; and fires are still lighted by the Irish on the tops 
of hilli on May-day, All Saints' and All Souls' Days, and St, John's Eve, through 
which fires it is customary to drive flocks and herds, as a charm of protection ; 
—-the old ceremony of " passing through the fire unto Moloch." It is called 
by the Irish the Baal-tkeine. The night preceding All Ssinta' Day they call 
the Oidhche Lamhita, night of Lamhua and Bal-Sab. Lamhna is a name for 
the sun; Celtic, sean, the aun; Hebrew, rlXCj sanah, a year. Bal-Sab, 
in Irish Celtic Lord and death, correspond with the Hebrew bj}2.i bal, a hrd, 
aud n3I. zabah, to kill, a sacrijiee. Oidhche samkna was, therefore, the 
night of sacrifice to the Lord. Both tabah and saba are modifications of the 
■ame word, growing out of the same original customs. The Sabm were the 
holy fathers who offered sacrifice. The tabah was the sacrifice they killed. 
Compare tbe statements of Petrie's ' Roand Totcers of htland,' and ' The 
Aaacali/psis' by Godfrey Higgiiis, vol, ii. 
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Some derive the word Ba-al from the Terh Ba, ' to go,' and Al, ' Gad.' Bo 
is the word emplojicd (Gen. xv. 17) to express the sun going down, or setting. 
Bh-hI laaj', therefore, mean ' the journeying god,' the equivalent to the 
charioteer god of the Greeks ; but the word embruaes the ideas conveyed by 
both terms, — fire and motion. 

NoTB 4.- — The Mexican Calendar. (See page 16.) 

Aa the year is composed of nearly six hours more than 365 days, there still 

Teniuined an excess, which, hke other nations who have framed a calendar, they 

Iirovided for by intercalatioa ; not, indeed, every fourth year, as the Europeans, 
lut at longer intervals, like some of the Asiatics. They waited till the expira- 
tion of 52 va^e years, when they interposed 13 days, or rather I2|, this being 
the number that had fallen In arrear. Had they inserted 13, it would have 
been too much, since the aouuftl eseess over 365, is about eleven minutes less 
than six houra. The intercalation of 25 days in every 104 years, shows k 
nicer adjustment of civil to solar time, than is presented by any Europeaa 
calendar, since more than five centuries must elapse before the loss of an extia — 
day. — Prescotfa Conguesl of Mexico, vol. i. p. 102. 

Instead of intercalating a day every four years, the Aztecs allowed for tl 
annual loss of six houra, by making eveiy fourth year begin a day earlier. Tl 
intercaltttiiin of 12i days at the end of 52 years rectified the chronology, U 
brought back new-year's day to the same starting point, the 9th of January ( 
our calendar. 

Note 5.— The word ' Lord.' (See page 47.) 
The Syrians gave to the sun the epithet of Adonis, or Lord, Adon ig f 
the word for Lord in the Welsh Celtic language. Porphyry in a pravt 
which he addresses to the sun, calls him Dominat Sol; and in the consecrttao 
of the seven days of the week to the different planets, the day of the sun i 
called the day of the Lord Sol. or Dies Domini; when the others are call- 
only by their names, as Dies Martis. &c. Every one of the ancient nalitj 
gave the sun the epithet of Lord or Master, or some title equivalent to it, 
KiipicK in Greek, Doniitiu^ in Latin. As the sun was called Dominus, t 
moon or lais was called Domina. 

On the aide of a church in Boulogne, formerly a temple, the followi 
iaacription still remains : — Dominie Isidi Vivirici, — Hotie Sahbaticit, ] 
Godfrey Higgine, Esq. 

Note 6. — Modem History of Sunday. (See page 4?.) 

"As soon as the Christian religion came to he recognised hy the Stft 
laws were enacted for the observance of the Sunday; Constanrine (in 3S 
ordered the suspension of all proceedings in the courts of law, except t 
manumission of staves, and of all other business except agricultural labooa 
which was allowed in cases of nccesaitv {Cod. Justin, iii. tit. 12, § 2, 3 ; Cod 
Tieorfos-viii. tit. 8, §1,3); and, as Euiebina tells us (Fi/. Const, iv. 18, 19,20 
he forbade all military exercises on Sunday. The laws of Coostantine vr-^^^ 
repeated by subsequent emperors, with additions, of which one of the n 
important is that of Thcodosius IL (in 425), by which the games and ___ 
theatrical exhibitions were forbidden on SnhHay; (Cod. Theodos. xv. tit, 7i 
§ 1, 5). The most strict of these laws is that of Leo and Anthemins (46© 
Cod. Jtiitin. iii. tic. 12, f B). The provisions of moit of these taws extend 
to all the principal sacred days observed by the church. 

" The common laiv of Eiiglaud ia silent as to the obiervance of Sunday, and 
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it secma ance to have been the practice, not only to exercise worldly callings 
on that day, but also especially to devote some part of it at least to sports and 

Cmes. sucb as now prevail in continental conntries, both ProtesCant and 
ao Catholic. This practice continued till some time after the Keformation. 
Plays are said to have been performed on Sundays at the court of Elizabeth, sod 
even of Charles I. The first restriction that appeara among the printed statutes 
is by the 27 lien. IV. c. b, which enacts ' that all fairs and markets held on 
Sundays shall cease (the four Sundays in harvest excepted), on pain of the 
forfeiture of the goods exposed for sale. Immediately after the Reformation in 
England, the legialature regulated the observance of Sunday. The first statute 
relative to the subject, the 5 and (i Ed. VI. c. 3, recites, 'that there is not any 
certain time, or definite number of days, preicribed in scripture to be kept as 
holydujs, but the appointment of them is left to the church, to be assigned 
in every couutry by the discretion of the rulers and the ministers thereof.' It 
is said to have been debated at Geneva wkcther the Reformed, for the purpose 
of estranging themselves more completely from the Romish Church, should 
not adopt Thursday as the Chriatian Sabbath. The statute proceeds to enact 
that certain days mentioned, such as Cbristmos-day, Good Friday, &c., and all 
Sundays in the year, shall be kept holydaya ; hut it provides that in harvest, 
or any other time when necessity shall require, any hind of work may be done 
u|ion those days, Nopenaltyisattochcdtotheinfringementofthisact. Itissaid 
to have been drawn up under the inspection of Cranmer. By the 1 Eliz. c. 2, 
all persons having no lawful or reasonable excuse to he absent, are to resort to 
their accustomed parish church or chapel on Bimdays, or to forfeit twelve 
pence, which was recoverable before justices. The party so offending ia also 
made amenable to ecclesiastical censure, but is only liable to one punishment, 
be it ecclesiastical or civil. 

"Soon after this time, the Puritans and other strict religionists attained poli- 
tical influence. Heylin, in his answer to Burton (163S), says, that their specu- 
lations about Sunday wcie first broached about forty years before, and that in 
none of the fathers, nor the early authorities of the church, can anything of 
the kind be found. They appear to have entertained a greater predilection for 
the history and economy of the Jews, as contained in the Old Testament, thatk 
had hitherto been exhibited in the Christian world. Borrowing its phraseology, 
they styled and considered themselves God's people, while they liestowed upon 
their enemies the title of Egyptians and Amalekites. At the same time, tbey 
began to style Sunday, a term which they thought profane, as derived from 
Saxon idolatry, the ' Sabbath,' or ' the Lord's Day,' — names which are not 
used in the statutes previous to that period. In accordance with this mode of 
thinking, they seem to have been of opinion that the Christian Sunday ought 
to be observed in the same manner as the Jewish Sabbath. 

" It was with a view to counteract such opinions, that, in 1613, James I. 
vvrote his 'Book of Sports,' in which he declares that dancing, archery, 
leaping, vaulting. May-games, M'hitsun-alcs (' ales,' Wuton says, means 
'festivals'), and morris-iTanees were lawful, and that no such honest mirth 
or recreation should he forbidden to his subjects on Sundays, after evening 
service. He says, the prohibition of them led to filthy tippling and drunken- 
ness. Before his time the practice of archery on holydays had been enjoined 
by various acts of parliament ; and butts were directed to he set up for that 

Etu^ose, at which the parishioners were to shoot after divine service, James, 
owever, restrains Popish recusants from such hberty, as being unworthy of 
it from not having attended church, and commands each pariah to use such 
recreations by itself, and prohibits all unlawful games, such as bear-baiting 
bull-baiting, interludes, anil bowling by the meaner sort. The ' Book of 
Sports ' was re-published by Charles 1. in 163S( (5 ' llarleian Miscellanv,' 
75.) The Puritans, however, becoming the stronger piirty, their opinions 
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prevnileil, and tlien foUoweil a rapid aiiciiession of ennctTiii^nts in fiirthoi 
of them. The 1 Ch, 1. c. 1, eoacta that there shall he no com 
(lut ot their own parishes ou the Lord's Day, for auy sports or pastimes, 
that no unlawful games, such as bear-baiting, &c., shall be held in any pi 
under a penalty of 3s. ■id, for each offence. The 3 Ch. I. c. !, enacts i 
carrier, with any horse or horses, nor wnggonmsn, carman, wainmi 
drovers, shall travel on the Lord's Uay, under a penalty of 2tta., and prohi 
butchers from killing ou that day. But the must important statute c 
subject is 29 Ch. II. c. 7> which enacts (sect. 1) that no tradesman, 
workman, labourer, or other person whatsoever, shall do, or i 
worldly labour, or business, or work of their ordinary callings o 
Day (work* of necessity and charity only excepted) ; and it prohibits t 
and hawking of wares and goods. Sect. 2 prohibits drovers, hoise-co 
wagoners, butchers, higglers, and their servants, from Iraveiling, and tl 
uf boats, wberriea, lighters, or barges, except on extraordinary occasion, 
sect. 3, the dressiug of meat in families, the dressing and selling it i 
cookshops, or victualling-houses, and crying milk before nine an ~''' 
are excepted from the opeiation of the Act. By sect. C, persons ai 
from serving or executing any process, warrant, &c. (except in case 
felony, or breach of the peace) on the Lord's Day; the service. So:, i 
void, and the person serving it is made liable to damages, as if he h 
without any writ, &c. 

" By the 10 and 1 1 Wm. IIL c. 24, maekarel are permitted to be sold I; 
and after divine service on Sundays, and forty watermen are allowed t 
Iwtween Vauxhall and Limehonse. Tlie 21 Geo. IIL c. 4!*, enacts tb; 
house, &c, shall be open for any public eDtertainmeot or amusement, i 
publicly debating on anv subject on Sundays. 

" The 7 and 8 Geo. III. e. 76, repeals that part of 29 Ch. II. which n 
to travelling bv water. By 34 Geo. III. e. 61, bakers are enabled, betwt 
nine and one o clock on Snndavs, to bake for persons things which are b 
to their ovens. By 1 and 2 V^m. IV. c. 22, drivers of Hackney earriag 
ply, and are compellable to drive on Sundays. The 3 and 4 Wm. IV. 
empowers the Court of Aldermen, or two justices, to regulate the r 
stage-carriages, cattle, &c. on Sundays. These two statutes relate to 
only. The 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 31, provides that the election of a 
officers, &c., required to be held on any particular day, shall take p 
Saturdays or Mondays, when the day specified in the Act happens t 
Sunday. 

"Under these enactments, the courts have determined that a contract or 
sale which, though made on Sunday, is not in the exercise of the ordinary 
calling of the parties, is valid. Thus, a contract of hiring between a farmer 
and a labourer, and a bill of exchange drawn on a Sunday, have been held to 
be good. The owner of a stage-coach is not included within the provisions of 
any of the statutes on the subject; the wards 'other person whatever,' in 
29 Ch. n., being restricted in application to persons of the same classes as 
those enumerated by name. An action, therefore, may be maintained against 
him for neglecting t<) take a passenger. Only one offence can be committed 
by the same party a^inst the provisions of 29 Ch. II. c. 7, by exercising his 
ordinary calling on a Sunday." 

Com. Dig., fit. 'Temps.' b. 3 ; B urns' sJHsfice, lit. ' Sunday;' Ueylin's fiitl. 
of the Sabbath ; D' Israeli's Obi, on James I. — Penny Cyclop, Art. " Sundai/." 
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